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sik: fact that for practical purposes the Supreme 
Council has almost ceased to exist would 
=, certainly be a matter for profound satis- 
_ faction if it had been replaced by any other machinery 
for securing that minimum of consultation and co- 
operation between the Allies which is still indispensable. 
But what is actually happening is that each of the 
Allied Governments is pursuing an independent policy 
in matters which specially concern it, and trusting 
that the general desire to avoid an open breach will 
prevent serious protests from the others. Thus the 
occupation of a number of fresh German towns this 
week was a purely French measure, not an Allied 
measure. London may have been notified of the 
intentions of the French Government, but it had not 
concurred in them; nor, we imagine, would it in any 
ease have concurred in advance, whatever attitude 
it may adopt now in view of the fait accompli. And 
the French Government doubtless knew that. It is 
difficult to discern any reasonable justification for 
such a step, the only effect of which can be to reduce 
still further the prestige of the Berlin Government; 
As we write, the British authorities are still signifi- 
cantly silent, but if they are at all alive to the 
realities of the European situation, they will surely 
seize this opportunity of intimating firmly to the 
French Government that Great Britain can accept 
no responsibility and promise no support for measures 
decided upon in this way. 
* 








* * 

Many people in this country are disinclined to say 
exactly what they think about French policy because 
they feel that France’s sufferings give her a certain 
right to immunity from criticism in her dealings with 


Germany. It is very unfortunate that such feelings 
should prevent plain speaking. The truth is that 
Paris is still in a state of almost hysterical apprehension 
concerning the possible revival of German military 
power; the French military authorities have long 
sought an excuse for a further advance into Germany, 
for the purpose of emphasising the foree which they 
still wield; and if such steps should produce chaos, 
well chaos means weakness and that is something 
gained. So France adopts a policy which not only 
stimulates the spirit of revenge and the forces of 
military reaction in Germany, but alienates the sym- 
pathy of her own Allies, and thus actually increases 
the dangers which she so greatly fears. It is a very 
vicious circle from which she is unlikely to escape 
as long as the British Government and the British 
Press refrains from active protest. In the present 
instance the measures decided upon by the French 
Government seem to us uncalled for and extremely 
unwise, but the means by which they have been earried 
out are far worse, changing what would have been 
merely a blunder into an outrage. To employ black 
troops for the occupation of a great German city like 
Frankfort was a form of gratuitous and provocative 
insult which only a French mind would deliberately 
have conceived and carried out. The troops sought 
to break up a patriotic demonstration and there was 
a fracas resulting in several fatalities. Surely even 
the chauvinist Parisian press should be able to imagine 
the effect all over Germany of the story of German 
youths and women being shot down and bayonetted 
by blacks in the streets of peaceful Frankfort. At 
all events it is time that English opinion was expressed 


without reserve. 
+ * + 


In common with the rest of the Press,-we have 
received an eloquent letter from the League of Nations 
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Union, appealing for a fund of £1,000,000 for the carry- 
ing on of an educational campaign. With the sentiments 
of the letter and the aims of the Union we are in entire 
sympathy. We are firm supporters of the League of 
Nations, and, as we have constantly said, we hold that 
the League will be what the people of the world choose 
to make it. But we confess that this demand for 
£1,000,000 to ‘‘ keep fresh in the public mind the spirit 
and ideals which underlie the Covenant of the League,” 
gives us pause. Nearly three months ago (in an article 
dealing with the unfortunate “ Atrocity Film ”’ episode) 
we argued that the British public is not so profoundly 
ignorant about the League of Nations and its principles 
as is often supposed, but that it “* believes, and quite 
rightly, that the next steps can be, and ought to be, 
taken by the League itself, to show that it is alive and 
is worth keeping alive. The public, in short, wants 
not words, but work.’’ We see no reason to alter 
that statement—except perhaps to add that with every 
month that passes the public becomes more and more 
sceptical about the League. We suggest to the League 
of Nations Union that if the League were to do some- 
thing—even so little a thing as the calling together of 
its Assembly, which has never yet met—it would be a 
better advertisement and a better inspiration for the 
public than can be got by the expenditure of a million 
or a hundred million pounds on pamphlets and films 
and meetings. “If the League should die,” says the 
letter, “‘God help our children!’ Yes, but it is not 
the public who are killing it, but the apathy, or worse, 
of its creators. Mr. Lloyd George is one of the signa- 
tories of this appeal. Mr. Lloyd George has a very 
great influence in the Supreme Council. If he chose, 
the League of Nations could be at work—and very 
important work—next week. And when it begins to 
work it will get popular support, and if money is needed 
to stiffen that support, it will get money, too. 
* ** * 


The serious news from Palestine will cause little 
surprise to those who have been watching how the wind 
has been blowing there of late. For a long time there 
has been bitter feeling between Moslems and Jews, with 
occasional small disturbances of the peace. At Easter 
racial and political passions flared into a formidable 
conflict. There was fighting in the streets of Jerusalem, 
with considerable casualties, and there is every reason 
to believe that there would have been more, but for the 
proclamation of Martial Law. The statement in some 
of the reports that the origin of the outbreak is 
‘* obscure ”’ is quite ludicrous, unless all that is meant is 
that we do not know who cast the first stone. The roots 
of the trouble are only too plain. The Arab population, 
comprising the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
country, has from the first been profoundly suspicious 
of the Zionist programme and of the intentions of 
Europe. The long delay in making a settlement—or 
even giving any reasonable indication of what the 
settlement would be—has made matters infinitely 
worse. A year ago it was possible to regard the prospects 
in Palestine with some confidence. But the flame which 
we have lit in Islam is now burning fiercely, and we are 
very simple if we think it is going to be put out for us 
by Feisul, “‘ King of Syria, including Palestine,” and 
his brother Abdullah, ‘“‘ King of Mesopotamia.”’ 


* * * 


We understand that Mr. Herbert Samuel, who has 
been on a mission of inquiry in Palestine and is now on 
his way home, believes that the Arab hostility is based 
on a false idea of what Zionism means. Possibly it is ; 
but how is it that the true idea of what Zionism means 
was not long ago made plain to them’? We do not 
blame the extreme Zionists. 


They have consistently 





maintained that they were promised, and ought to have, 
a complete Jewish State. The claim is untenable, and 
it has been repudiated by the moderate section including 
powerful leaders like Dr. Weizmann. But has there 
not been sufficient authority in Europe, and in this 
country in particular, in all these fifteen months, to 
clear the air by a definite pronouncement ? Now we 
have Mr. Samuel saying that “the economic develop- 
ment of the country can only proceed effectively when 
the Peace Conference has satisfactorily settled the 
political status of Palestine.’”’ But when is it going to 
do that? The latest rumour as to its intentions in 
Asia is that only those parts of the old Ottoman Empire, 
which are to remain under the Sultan’s sovereignty, 
will be dealt with in the Turkish Treaty, whilst the 
rest will be “‘ reserved for future consideration.”” We 
wish we could dismiss this rumour as incredible. But, 
alas! we have the history of the world since the 
Armistice to teach us that there is no folly of which the 


Allied statesmen are incapable. 
* * * 


An interesting turn has been given to the movement 
in favour of Mr. Hoover’s Presidential candidature 
by the announcement of Mr. Hoover’s own conversion 
to the perilous project of a third party. The aim 
apparently is a ‘“progressive’’ Republican adventure 
on the model of that staged in 1912 by Roosevelt. 
This, of course, would be serious for the Republicans, 
who believe they are assured of a party triumph in 
November. A progressive “ bolt” would completely 
upset their calculations; but such a manceuvre 
certainly could not be easy for Mr. Hoover, whose 
chief support is not found among the Middle Westerners 
who adopted Roosevelt’s leadership with such evangelic 
fervour. To-day those people are mainly inclined, 
as the opening primaries indicate, to follow Senator 
Hiram Johnson, who is wholly untouched by Europe, 
opposed to the Treaty, and fiercely hostile to any 
League of Nations. Mr. Hoover does not in any sense 
correspond with this notion of a Republican Progressive ; 
nor is it likely that he would be able to command the 
votes of the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League in the 
North-West or the various Radical sections which 
are tending towards fusion in a new political Labour 
Party. If Mr. Wilson’s mind were playing freely upon 
the present situation, so inimical to his own policy, 
he might find himself driven into an alliance with the 
one man who might save his party. Some months 
ago Mr. Taft warned the Republicans that their wrecking 
of the Covenant would lose them the election if the 
Democrats were to secure Mr. Hoover as their candidate. 
Evidently, however, they do not want him. The 
bosses would rather lose with a regular party candidate 
than win with such a man. And, after all, Mr. Hoover 
is as remote from the Bryan Democrats as he is from 
the Lodge Republicans. 

* * * 

The White Terror in Hungary continues. There 
may be less positive physical terrorism in progress 
at present ; but the rulers of Hungary seem now to be 
engaged in tearing up every possible form of working- 
class organisation by the roots. The latest step in 
the campaign, according to messages received from 
Buda Pesth, is the dissolution and confiscation of the 
funds of many of the most important Trade Union 
organisations, including those on the railways and 
in the Civil Service and other public utility services. 
Most of the leaders of these and other Unions are 
reported to be either dead, or under arrest, or in flight. 
The important fact is that these things are being done 
by a Government which came to power under Allied 
auspices, but which is already pursuing the most extreme 
reactionary policy both in external and in internal 
affairs. Yet the protests of the Allies, when they 
have been made, seem to have been of the most 
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perfunctory character, and in practice to have been 
ignored with impunity. Events like those in Hungary 
go far to convince the proletariat, especially in Eastern 
and Central Europe, that there is no halfway house 
between the extremes of reaction and of Socialism. 
The Mueller Government in Germany is at present 
struggling against the growth of a similar conviction 
even under the far more favourable conditions of 
Western Europe. The international sens? is still too 
faint in this country for us to feel seriously the immediate 
repercussion of such events; but their reaction upon 
us is bound in the long run to be great, for a disturbed 
Europe means that this country too has little chance 
of settling down. The importance—to say nothing 
of other considerations—of putting an end to the 
Hungarian persecutions will no doubt be recognised 
presently by the Lloyd George Government, but, as 


usual, “too late.” 
* * * 


The Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party took very much the course which had been 
expected. It decided, somewhat against the wish of 
its leaders, to withdraw from the Second International, 
but it also decisively rejected the extremists’ motion 
in favour of immediate affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national. It thus followed almost exactly the lead given 
by the French Socialist Party at its Strassbourg Con- 
ference, and associated itself with the attempt of the 
Swiss, the German Independents, and the French to 
find a new and more inclusive basis for a Socialist 
International. European Socialism is thus now divided 
for the moment into three camps—the Communist 
Parties and sections which adhere to the Third Inter- 
national, the parties which, like the German Majority, 
the Belgians, the Swedes and our own Labour Party, 
retain their connection with the Second International, 
and the growing group which is associated with neither 
and is seeking a basis of accommodation. This last 
group is very much divided in itself, and the failure of 
the plans for a new International, which seems probable, 
will be likely to drive some of the parties connected 
with it into affiliation with Moscow. The struggle is, 
of course, no mere question of machinery, for the fact 
is that the various organisations which call themselves 
Socialist have not at present any unity of policy or 
outlook. There are all shades of opinion, from the 
extremest advocates of violent revolution to the most 
conservative advocates of a constitutional and gradual 
evolution towards Socialism. These various shades of 
opinion appear in all countries and cut right across all 


national b-undaries. 
a a 


At the same time, we cannot help feeling that, so far 
as this country is concerned, the whole struggle is very 
largely unreal. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was, at any 
rate, not very wide of the mark when he told the Con- 
ference that there was not a single man or woman there 
present who wanted a violent revolution. There is, of 
course, a large body of opinion which has lively, if some- 
what ill-informed, sympathy with Soviet Russia; but 
the talk of revolution comes largely from those elements 
which have not imagination enough to sympathise 
with Russia without feeling called upon to imitate her 
methods regardless of differences of circumstance and 
national temperament. Mr. MacDonald undoubtedly 
made a very effective appeal to the Conference against 
this blind desire to imitate Russian methods, but if the 
left wing errs in this way, it seems doubtful whether 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues who lead the I.L.P. 
have erred much less in another. Their answer to the 


admirers of Russia has so far been almost purely nega- 
tive and, as a result, they are inevitably losing ground. 
If the I.L.P. has a function to perform to-day, it is that 
of re-stating its Socialist creed in terms of the condi- 
tions which exist in this country at the present time. 


This is a far more important matter than affiliation to 
or disaffiliation from any International. For until 
European Socialism has settled down to a much greater 
extent, it is unlikely that any really effective international 
organisation will be possible. For the time, the main 
task of British Labour, and especially of the I.L.P., if 
what Mr. MacDonald claims for it is true, is to think out 
the new lines of advance and to frame a clea» national 
policy, industrial as well as political. It is to be hoped 
that this is what the I.L.P. will do; but at present there 
seems to be, on both sides, much sound and fury, and 
far too little constructive thinking. 

* * * 


The latest indications from the coalfields are that, 
even if the miners’ ballot shows a majority in favour 
of a strike, it is unlikely that the two-thirds majority 
necessary for a strike will be secured. This means that 
the proposed settlement will probably be accepted 
under protest. Mr. Hodges has been much criticised 
for advising the miners to accept, but criticism of him 
is likely to be stilled by Mr. Smillie’s emergence from his 
retirement in order to give the same piece of advice. 
But, while acceptance is probable, it will be an accept- 
ance that offers no assurance of a stable settlement. 
The miners have by no means recovered from their 
resentment at the rejection of the Sankey Report, and 
it is probable that a campaign in favour of a further 
demand will soon be actively under way in the various 
coalfields. This means that, before many months are 
over, there is likely to be a repetition of the crisis, and 
that this most unsatisfactory state of affairs is destined 
to continue until some real step is taken to settle the 
big question of the future of the coal industry once and 
for all. The miners may not be able to carry out 
their policy of compelling the Government to nationalise 
the mines, but they certainly have it in their power to 
make the carrying on of the industry very difficult 
under any other conditions. This is the deliberate 
object only of a small minority, but the acute unrest 
which pervades all the coalfields produces this result 
without any deliberate intention being necessary. The 
coal question is not done with; it is still one of the 
leading domestic questions of the day, and, until it is 
settled, it is most unlikely that the industry will be 
efficiently conducted. 

* * * 

The national settlement in the tramway dispute has 
by no means put an end to the trouble, for in a number 
of towns in both Lancashire and Yorkshire there are 
now complete, though unauthorised, stoppages of work, 
and the unrest throughout the North of England is 
undoubtedly general. The national representatives of 
the employers are at present taking up the attitude that 
no further discussion is possible until the men who are 
on strike return to work, but there is a strong feeling 
among some of the northern municipalities that the 
award is inadequate and that further concessions ought 
to be made in certain centres. The tramwaymen’s 
claim was for a general advance of 10s. per week, 
bringing the total war advance up to 44s. The advance 
conceded was 5s. per week and a further Is. in June. 
Clearly a total advance of 40s. is small compared with 
the advances gained by some other classes of workers 
and with the advance proposed in the Dockers’ Report, 
but the difficulty lies in making a further advance 
nationally, in view of the wide differences in the financial 
positions of the various undertakings. There are 
obvious advantages in national settlements by which 
the whole country is dealt with as a unit; but there is 
also, as the engineers and other sections have found, a 
need for elasticity in applying national awards to the 
special circumstances of various districts. Sometimes 
the need is to bring up a low-paid district to the general 
average ; sometimes to grant an extra advance in large 
centres where the cost of living is high. In view of the 
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undoubted grievances under which large sections of the 
tramwaymen are labouring, the employers would be 
wise to waive their objection to negotiating before the 
men return to work. Too much punctilio in these 
matters seldom makes for industrial tranquillity. 

* * * 


PouiricAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Surprise, not un- 
A miggled with displeasure, seems to have been caused 
in some quarters by the recollection that only three 
days before the appointment of his successor Mr. Macpherson pub- 
licly intimated that there were to be no more Chief Secretaries. 
One writer assumed that in playfully describing himself as the 
last of those minstrels Mr. Macpherson deliberately intended to 
deceive; another, more charitable if less logical, found in the 
poetic allusion an exact foreshadowing of the event ; while a third 
bluntly complained of having been thrown off the scent by a 
denial of current rumours from the Chief Secretary in person. 
There, I understand, lies the simple explanation of those various 
misunderstandings. Until the news was broken to him by a 
friendly newspaper Mr. Macpherson was not aware that he had 
resigned. 
a * * 

Statesmanship apart, the choice of Sir Hamar Greenwood as 
successor to Mr. Macpherson has certain points in its favour. 
In the present inflamed state of Irish feeling it is perhaps a pity 
that Sir Hamar should bear so provocative a resemblance to the 
John Bull of the cartoons. His style of speech, however, with 
its pungent cross-Atlantic bouquet, should redress the balance, 
and if, as is supposed, his primary job is to dislodge the Castle 
crocks, to say nothing of smashing the Castle crockery, all he 
need do to accomplish that admirable end is to raise his voice 
to the proper pitch and keep on trumpeting till Jericho fall. 
Should Ireland give him a chance, he may develop into a popular 
Minister in a new and naive, albeit rather crude, fashion, but his 
chief asset, I imagine, will be found in his temperamental and 
thoroughly human aversion from the dry, hard and parchment- 
like pedantry of Mr. Macpherson’s official make-up—surely the 
most perverse manifestation of the Celtic spirit that ever infuri- 
ated the Celts. 

* * * 

When the Partition Bill, as it is called in Ireland, comes up 
in Committee, a motion is to be made from the Unionist benches 
to justify Mr. Bonar Law’s rival description of it as a Repeal 
Bill—in other words, to ensure that the scheme should become 
inoperative if, at the end of two years, the Northern and Southern 
Parliaments should not be working to the satisfaction of the 
British Parliament. Only one part of the Bill would then 
remain intact, for, whatever else may happen, there is to be no 
going back on the cancellation of the Home Rule Act of 1914. 

oo * * 


If not in the Commons, then in the Lords, an amendment of 
this character is fairly certain to be carried. After all, it merely 
reduces to logical form an argument which, as amplified by the 
Unionist leader, had more influence than any other in swelling 
the majority for the second reading of the Lloyd George scheme. 
Many Unionists who voted in the majority would have voted 
otherwise, or not at all, but for their leader’s assurance on this 
point. Even with the assurance, it may be noted, the absten- 
tions were so numerous that the division was the smallest yet 
known on any Home Rule Bill. 

* * * 


My reference last week to Mr. Lloyd George’s too flattering 
recollection of his loyalty towards the late Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has brought me some amusing further testimony, 
showing that all political memories are not so short as the Prime 
Minister’s. As to the famous onslaught of January 21st, 1902, 
I am reminded by one correspondent that the Times of the 
following day rejoiced over the “ undisguised contempt ” and 
“peculiar bitterness’ thrown by this loyal henchman into 
the attack on his hard-pressed chief, while Mr. Balfour, speaking 
as an avowed opponent of both controversialists, expressed a 
sarcastic doubt of the Parliamentary propriety of Mr. George's 
exhibition, and owned himself unable, “ even with any amount 
of premeditation,” to rival the extraordinary conciseness, 
pungency and violence of the Georgian epithets. Perhaps, 


however, the most entertaining of these reminiscences is one 
of an “ F. C. G.” cartoon in the Westminster Gazette of about 
the same date representing Sir Edward Grey as one of Dame 
C.-B.’s rebellious little boys—thus verifying the recent reproaches 
of the Prime Minister in one detail—but alas, also ! providing 
Sir Edward with a twin-mutineer in the not less naughty David 
Lloyd George. 


THE DOCKERS’ REPORT 


HERE have been during the past twelve months 
two big public enquiries, arising in each case 
out of a programme of demands put forward 
by the workers, into the conduct of two of 

our principal industries. The most significant thing 
about both these enquiries has been that they have 
at once raised questions very much bigger and deeper 
than those with which they were nominally constituted 
to deal. The Coal Commission raised, as a direct 
issue, not only the whole question of national ownership 
and workers’ control in industry, but also the very 
closely related question of the motives on which we 
are to rely in order to get the world’s work done. It 
became an enquiry into the whole basis of the present 
industrial system, and was largely accepted as such 
by the public. The enquiry into the dockers’ claim 
for a national minimum and a greater security at first 
sight appeared to raise no such fundamental issue ; 
but no sooner was the Court opened than an issue 
hardly less fundamental made its entry upon the stage, 
and, day after day, Mr. Ernest Bevin and Sir Lynden 
Macassey held public contention concerning the human 
claims of Labour and the basis on which wages and 
conditions ought to be fixed. 

There is a real significance in the appeal to funda- 
mental principles which has marked both these great 
public enquiries. They serve to show conclusively 
that the essential questions at issue in industry to-day 
are not mere “bread and butter”’ questions, or mere 
questions of difference as to the right division of the 
** swag,” but that in reality the whole basis of modern 
industrialism is being tested. In the ordinary sense 
of the term, the dockers’ claim was very far from being 
‘** revolutionary,” and the dockers themselves are very 
far from being “ revolutionary” people; but, in another 
sense, their claim had a distinctly revolutionary aspect. 
While the coalminers were asserting their distaste for 
the prospect of continuing to work for private profit, 
the dockers were no less firmly maintaining that they 
could no longer submit to the old conditions of casual 
employment, with the degradation of status and 
insecurity of standard which it involves. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of all in these 
two enquiries is that in both cases the eminent lawyers 
who presided over them became convinced by the 
arguments and the evidence that the men’s claims were 
just, and that in both cases a majority of the Court 
or Commission reported in favour of the men’s principal 
contention. Labour has had ample experience of the 
eminent lawyer as arbitrator and conciliator in trade 
disputes, and usually the experience has been far from 
satisfactory. Doubtless, the difference of these two 
cases lies partly in the personality of Lord Shaw and 
Sir John Sankey; but does it not also lie largely in 
the manner in which the arguments were conducted ? 
The ordinary arbitration case in the past has been 
conducted on strictly materialist lines: it has been 
treated as a rule by both parties and by the arbitrator 
as a matter of business, a pure question of £s.d. That 
has not been the case either with the Coal Commission 
or with the Dockers’ Enquiry, where, although money 
has, of course, been at stake, the arguments have been 
mainly human arguments and the considerations 
involved social far more than purely material. 

In reality, hardly any labour dispute is purely a 
matter of money. Almost always these wider social 
and human issues lie in the background behind the 
immediate points of differences. The whole method 
of the Coal Commission, and the masterly handling of 
the Dockers’ Enquiry by Mr. Bevin, resulted in bringing 
these fundamental issues to the front, and gave the 
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two reports an importance going far beyond the ques- 
tions nominally under discussion, important as these 
undoubtedly were in both cases. The Coal Com- 
mission’s proceedings were anxiously watched not only 
by miners, but by every class of workers that was 
interested in the question of public ownership and 
democratic control of industry. The Dockers’ Report 
was eagerly awaited not only by waterside workers, but 
by every class of workers which has suffered under 
conditions at all approaching theirs. 

Like the Dock Strike of 1889, the dockers’ present 
demand is, in fact, a revolt against the conditions of 
insecurity, casual employment and under payment 
which afflict, in greater or less degree, almost every 
class of the less skilled workers, but most of all the 
workers in the various ports and wharves. The dockers’ 
‘“‘tanner” an hour, even if, as Mr. Bernard Shaw con- 
tends, it ended by limiting the vision and the claims 
of those whose cry it became, was at the outset a fine 
rallying cry standing for a real step towards industrial 
freedom. It may be that in the days to come what 
the dockers are now claiming, and what the Court of 
Enquiry holds that they ought to have, will seem but 
“piffle before the wind”; but to-day their claims 
do stand for a real step towards freedom. Although 
for many years past one reformer after another has 
talked about decasualisation of waterside labour, and 
although there have been various more or less bureau- 
cratic experiments directed towards its elimination, 
there has never been before, what is certainly essential 


to success, a real.revolt against it by the great body of 


the workers themselves, or an attempt by the Trade 
Unions to tear up the evil by the roots. 

The change of attitude which has made such an 
attempt possible is the direct result of the immense 
improvement in industrial organisation which has 
taken place during the last few years. The dockers, 
like many other classes of workers who were at best 
semi-organised before the war, are now strong and 
conscious of their strength. They have shared, though 
to a less extent than others, in the experience of war 
time which has made the workers regard unemployment 
and underemployment as preventable diseases, and 
they have acquired, in common with others, the firm 
conviction that industry has a direct and continuous 
responsibility to them, as well as they to it. They 
are therefore claiming that their standard of life shall 
no longer be at the mercy of the daily chances of brisk 
or slack demand any more than the life standard of 
an employer or director or of a “‘ staff’ employee varies 
from day to day with such chances. They are demand- 
ing an assured position in their industry, and, as means 
to this assurance, the applieation of the guaranteed 
wage and of the principle of industrial maintenance— 
that is, of making the unemployment in the industry 
a direct charge upon the resources of the industry. 

Of course, just as the Sankey Commission did not 
settle the future of the Coal Industry, so the fact that a 
majority of the Court of Enquiry has reported in favour 
of the dockers’ claims cannot be taken at once to mean 
that this matter is settled, and that the recommendations 
will be adopted without further trouble. The repre- 
sentatives of the employers directly concerned have 
presented a dissentient Minority Report, and, up to 
the time at which we are writing, the decision of the 
full body of port employers is still unknown. It would 
take an extreme optimist to suppose that, under present 
conditions, the result of public enquiry into the claims 
of Labour will usually make for industrial peace ; for, 
even if in this case the transport employers finally 
decide to acquiese in the findings of the Court, by 
no means the last will have been heard of the matter. 
There are many other classes of workers whom such 
a decision will, as the employers urge with perfect 
truth in their Minority Report, hearten to put forward 


similar claims. If “ industrial peace” means, as it is 
too often used to mean, the continued acquiescence 
of Labour in the conditions to which it has been subject 
in the past, then public enquiry into the basis of industry 
certainly means not peace but a sword. 

The question is how far there exists among the em- 
ployers a willingness to face the facts, and to recognise 
that the old conditions of labour subjection ought no 
longer to be desired, and can in any case no longer be 
preserved, if they can be preserved at all, except by 
a social conflict which would be essentially revolutionary, 
or counter-revolutionary, in character. In this par- 
ticular case the first instinct of the employers will, of 
course, be to say that the industry has always been 
carried on largely by casual labour, that the risks of 
underemployment have always fallen on the workers, 
that security and guaranteed wages mean bankruptcy, 
and that, accordingly, things must go on very much as 
they have gone on hitherto, with slight readjustments 
which will go a part of the way to meet the most urgent 
and immediate demands of Labour. The first instinct 
of any large body of persons, unless it is itself suffering 
under a very substantial grievance, is to say that any 
drastic change is impossible and ruinous. Indeed, 
until quite recently the great mass of Labour has to a 
great extent shared in this conservation or fatalism of 
outlook, and there are still very many employers who 
persuade themselves that this condition is unchanged. 

If, then, the main body of employers has not imagin- 
ation enough to realise that the position is utterly 
changed, or anxiety enough for an accommodation to 
make up for the lack of imaginative insight, the Report 
of Lord Shaw’s Court of Enquiry will certainly lead 
to a very serious industrial conflict. For there can be 
no doubt that the dockers, like many other classes of 
workers who have hitherto suffered from constant 
insecurity and degrading conditions of labour, have 
definitely made up their minds that their future status 
and conditions must be made as favourable as those 
which are secured to the workers in industries which 
have already reaped the benefits of strong and effective 
organisation. The gulf between “ skilled” and “ less 
skilled ” workers, between highly organised and _ less 
organised industries, between craftsmen and casual 
labourers, has been very much narrowed as a result of 
war conditions, and the “ submerged” sections upon 
which the industrial system has hitherto partly rested 
is busily engaged in furthering its own abolition. Its 
main instrument is the principle that a worker who 
belongs to an industry has a right to expect from that 
industry a constant maintenance, whether full and 
continuous employment can be found for him or not. 

Undoubtedly, the adoption of this principle demands 
from the waterside industries a very considerable 
reorganisation of method. It involves registration 
and greater mobility of labour, and also far better 
organisation and concerted action on the employers’ 
side. The Report of the Court of Enquiry only deals 
with these problems in the very broadest outline, and 
it is clear that, if the solutions proposed are accepted, 
the details will have to be worked out by the industry 
itself. We believe that there is a very big opportunity 
presented, and that, if only it is taken full advantage 
of on both sides, the casual labour which has been the 
curse of waterside work can be eliminated, and the 
dock industry organised scientifically in such a way as 
to give the docker a chance of reasonable conditions 
of work without adding materially, if at all, to the cost 
of the service. But, in order to effect this, the re- 
organisation must be thorough and complete. If it is 
carried out in the right spirit the waterside transport 
industry will be able, for the first time, to serve as an 
example instead of a warning to other industries, and 
the method of public enquiry into Labour's claims will 
have been, in this case at least, triumphantly vindicated. 
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ON THE IRISH FRONT 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE resignation of Mr. Macpherson and the 
transfer of General Macready to the Irish 
Command indicate, it is to be hoped, 
that the Government are at last aware 

of the necessity for drastic changes both in policy 
and administration. Undoubtedly Mr. Macpherson 
succeeded to an evil heritage and entered upon it 
under conditions that might well have baffled even a 
statesman of the first rank. So far, however, from 
applying statesmanship he failed to display even a 
hint of political insight and acted throughout with 
a contempt for Irish ideas and opinions that even a 
less sensitive race would have found intolerable. If, as 
some of his friends assert, it was Mr. Macpherson’s 
misfortune rather than his fault that he lacked ability 
to handle the situation, the readiness with which he 
submitted to be a mere instrument of the Castle Junta 
ought to have opened the Prime Minister’s eyes to 
the danger no less than to the futility of permitting 
him to continue in office. 

Whatever chance remains of averting disaster 
depends upon a prompt reversal of existing methods. 
A Chief Secretary, courageous enough to take a line 
of his own, might succeed, in co-operation’ with a 
man like General Macready, in devising a scheme 
which, whatever its shortcomings, would at least 
be an improvement on militarism run mad. Obviously, 
the task will not be easy, nor will opposition to it 
be limited to the Republican leaders. The Castle, 
unlike the outside world, is by no means convinced 
that its plans have failed. On the contrary, it holds 
that a few more turns of the screw will suffice, and 
it can be trusted to use all its influence to hamper 
and foil those who advocate less violent measures. 

Were a change of policy not vital on_ political 
grounds it would be essential for administrative 
reasons. It is now plain that the employment of troops 
on work for which their training wholly unfits them 
is rapidly producing deterioration, if not as yet 
demoralisation. An ominous feature of recent raids 
has been the looting of money and jewellery in 
defiance of discipline, and the outbreak which ended 
in the Portobello shootings shows that some regiments, 
not satisfied with executing official orders against 
Sinn Fein, pursue the vendetta off duty for their own 
pleasure and by their own methods. On the other 
hand, their military activities have certainly not 
improved the police. Their bitterest opponents admit 
that the R.I.C. are fighting with conspicuous courage 
and determination. The fashion in which they have 
defended isolated barracks, the majority of which 
were never intended to stand a siege, against over- 
whelming numbers has won general admiration, and 
their success in repelling attacks has convinced all 
sober Sinn Feiners that a general rising would be 
mere midsummer madness. But the speed with 
which they have developed the qualities of good 
soldiers is no compensation for the failure of their 
police-work. It is as if the Intelligence Department 
of an army were confined to holding pill-boxes in the 
battle-zone. Over great stretches of the South the police 
are unable to leave their stations except in strong 
detachments, and instead of carrying war into the 
enemy’s country all their energies are absorbed in 
endeavouring to protect themselves. 

This paralysis of the constabulary is part of the 
settled plan of guerilla warfare adopted by the 
Republican Army. According to an extract from the 
official organ of the Irish Volunteers read at a recent 
court-martial, the object is to reduce the British forces 
“to the position of invested garrisons in the midst 
of a hostile country, afraid to venture from their 





strongholds except in force, living in a state of perpetual 
apprehension.” There are Sinn Fein admirers of 
guerilla tactics who draw the line at the latest 
developments of sniping unarmed policemen or the 
assassination of officials where political exertions 
have made them objectionable. They point out that 
while these activities may accelerate the sapping of 
their opponent’s moral, there is danger of the process 
producing an upheaval which would force a premature 
outbreak. 

The murder of the Lord Mayor of Cork followed by 
the assassination of two prominent Sinn Feiners in 
the Thurles district was assumed by many to be a sign 
that reprisals, as had often been prophesied, would 
no longer be confined to one side. The more ferocious 
Unionists have been declaring for months that for 
each policeman or soldier murdered two Republicans 
ought to be shot out of hand. This may have been 
merely the wild talk of irresponsible fanatics, but it 
was argued by men not ordinarily regarded as 
irresponsible that though “a life for a life” policy 
might not of itself settle anything it would bring 
matters to a head, and drive the “rebels” into the 
open. 

English opinion seems to have been horrified when the 
Cork and Thurles murders were attributed to the 
police. But the thing was not so inherently improbable 
as it seemed to those who have no first-hand knowledge 
of what has been happening in Ireland. Only a week 
before, the murder of Constable Murtagh had as its 
sequel the shooting of the Lord Mayor, the wounding 
of District Inspector MacDonagh led to armed police 
in Cork breaking barracks against orders and firing 
volleys in the empty streets. In the same way at 
Thurles the assassination of a constable ,was followed 
by. an émeute in which scores of houses were wrecked 
by rifle-fire, though, fortunately, no lives were lost. 

It is not a long step from reprisals of this kind 
to the execution of selected individuals. The evidence 
in the Cork inquest, however, is anything but 
conclusive against the police, unless one _ believes, 
as a good many Republicans do, that the whole Force 
is concerned in the conspiracy. 

Another theory is that if the police themselves 
are technically innocent the crimes are the work of 
men acting in sympathy with them. Amazing stories, 
unsupported ;by a scrap of evidence, are in circulation 
of a band of assassins pledged to murder in the name 
of law and order. Until definite proofs are forthcoming 
these charges must be regarded as mischievous 
inventions. It is well, however, to remember that 
there are factors in the Irish situation which go far 
to explain why such tales are not dismissed out of 
hand as grotesque fantasies. Thus, within the last 
few months, it was seriously urged upon the Govern- 
ment that “loyal” civilians should be secretly 
enrolled whose duty it would be to parade the streets 
of Dublin, and in case of any attack upon a policeman 
to shoot down his assailants. Again, a number of 
farmers who had formed themselves into a vigilance 
society, when put on trial for being in possession of 
arms without a permit, were acquitted on the evidence 
of a head-constable that by firing volleys at night 
into the houses of evilly-disposed persons they had 
reduced an unruly district to order. When guardians 
of the law defend its maintenance by these methods 
anything may happen. 

If wild charges are launched against the police 
the authorities follow the same bad example in dealing 
with their opponents. Mr. Macpherson fathered the 
fiction of 200,000 Sinn Feiners pledged to ‘ mutilate 
and murder loyalists’’; and the Daily Mail's alle- 
gation, obviously inspired by officials, that the 
M’Curtain murder was the work of a Republican 
Black Hand gang has had the worst possible effect. 
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The Lord Mayor’s known opposition to “ promiscuous 
shootings,” as he termed them in a speech delivered 
a few hours before his death, was not likely to 
recommend him to “gunmen” who believe that 
victory lies in the crack of the revolver. On the other 
hand, if M’Curtain had been shot as a traitor his 
executioners might be trusted to take measures to 
prevent him being glorified as a martyr. 

That there are Black Hand gangs at work on the 
Republican side is notorious. But this does not 
imply that their activities have the support and 
approval of the political leaders. If the precedent of 
other Irish revolutionary movements counts for 
anything, the extremists are more likely to be in 
conflict with the nominal heads of the organisation, 
and Sinn Feiners who profess to know state that 
antagonism exists, though as yet it has not found 
open expression. Apart from any question of ethics, 
there are strong reasons why friction should develop. 
Men who plan and execute outrages of this kind 
necessarily exercise dictatorial powers, and when they 
differ, as sooner or later they do, from the open leaders 
they have the means of applying irresistible pressure 
to secure that their policy shall prevail. 

One suspects that not a few Republicans would 
breathe more freely were the worst of the “‘ gunmen” 
behind prison bars. But, while arrests multiply daily, 
the real criminals evade the Government net and 
pacifists like Alderman Kelly and Labour leaders 
like Alderman O’Brien are triumphantly exhibited 
by their captors as the moving spirits in a murder 
plot. Forty years ago Parnell, immured in Kilmainham, 
grimly remarked, ‘“ Captain Moonlight will take my 
place.” This is what is happening to-day, with the 
difference that Captain Moonlight of the ‘eighties 
was a mild and almost inoffensive person compared 
with the terrorists who are now doing his work in 
Ireland. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN AFRICA 


RITICISMS of the article which we published 
( on February 2Ist, dealing with the labour 
problem in East Africa, have raised questions 
of principle in colonial government and Imperial 
policy of such far-reaching importance for the future of 
the British Empire and of Africa that we make no 
apology for immediately returning to the subject. 
British East Africa is a test case for European imperial- 
ism in Africa. It is a British possession in which the 
British people have absolutely unfettered control ; 
there are none of the difficulties and complications which 
in South Africa arise from the relations between the 
mother country and a self-governing dominion. In 
East Africa we can, by legislation and administrative 
action, impose upon the native inhabitants any economic 
and social system which we desire. We are, in fact, 
doing so at the present moment: we are imposing a 
system which results and is intended to result in the 
economic subjection and exploitation of the native by 
the white man. It consists in depriving the African 
of land, in alienating the land to white settlers, and 
then in compelling the native, by direct or indirect 
governmental action, to work for the settler on wages 
fixed by the settler. 

This system, in our opinion, violates the principles of 
British colonial rule, is disastrous for Africa and the 
Africans, and will prove disastrous for the British 
Empire. Major Dudgeon’s letter, which we published 
in our issue of March 27th, contains the best criticism 
of our position and the best defence of forced labour in 
Africa. He raises the whole question of the future of 


the African native under British rule. His arguments 
may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The best land in East Africa has not been alienated 
to the white settlers, and the land in the native reserves 
is “‘on the whole superior to that allotted for white 
settlement,” and “is ample for the requirements of 
the natives.” 

(2) The average rate of pay for native labour is 
high ; it is not 2d. or 3d. a day, but 10d. a day. 

(3) If the native is not compelled to work for the 
white settlers he will not work at all and lives “a 
morally degrading” life. ‘“‘ The only way to educate 
him, to give him a broader outlook on life and to teach 
him European ideas of agriculture” is to compel him 
by law to work for the white settlers. 

(4) “‘ The idea of teaching him to work his own land 
for his own use by modern methods is not practical 
upon a large scale,’’ because “‘the British Empire is 
not a charitable institution.” 

It will be seen that the first two points are particular 
to East Africa, the second two are general ; but the two 
particular points have to be dealt with; they are vital 
to Major Dudgeon’s case. Every moral justification of 
forced labour falls to the ground if, as a matter of fact, 
the native has been ejected from the best land in his 
country by those who now demand his forced labour, 
and if the wages actually offered and paid are inadequate. 
That, we repeat, is the position in East Africa and every- 
where in Africa where this demand for forced labour has 
been made by European settlers. First, as to the land. 
It is, of course, possible to point to land in native 
occupation superior to some land owned by white men ; 
but the natives number millions where the Europeans 
number a few thousands, and it is indisputable that 
the average of land owned by Europeans is superior 
to the average of the unalienated land. If anyone 
wishes to learn how this has happened, he can read, 
in a Blue Book, Cd. 5,584 of 1911, the account by the 
Hon. A. C. Hollis, C.M.G., Secretary for Native Affairs, 
of the way in which all the most fertile land of the Rift 
Valley and Laikipia grazing grounds was taken from 
the Masai and sold to white settlers “‘ solely in the 
interests of the settlers.’’ As for the land being “* ample 
for the requirements of the natives,” the Medical 
Officer, Nairobi, in giving evidence before the Govern- 
ment Commission of 1912-18, stated that “‘ the inade- 
quacy of the Reserve in the Fort Hall and Nyeri districts 
for future development is patent.” 

The question of the rate of wages under a system of 
indirect or direct compulsion is vital. According to 
the evidence of settler after settler who came before 
the Government Commission in 1918, the average wage 
was Rs.8 or Rs.4 a month with food or Rs.6 a month 
without food. What the settlers asked for was a 
fixed, legal, standard wage of Rs.4a month. Evidence 
was given that the wage of children was Rs.1 for 14 
days’ actual work without food. The hours of work 
were given as from 11 to 12 per day. Now it is only 
necessary to point out that the minimum wage of 
British Indian labour, to which no compulsion direct 
or indirect could be applied, was at least 700 or 800 per 
cent. higher than these figures. When Major Dudgeon 
states that native wages have risen from Rs.6 a month 
in 1914 to 10d. a day in 1920 he is making a very 
generous allowance for the rise in the exchange value 
of the rupee. 

But the kernel of the whole question is contained 
in points (8) and (4). If it be true that the only alter- 
native to compelling the native by law to work for 
Europeans is that the African lives in degraded indolence 
and no economic use is made of the land, then perhaps 
even our modern view of the status of slavery would 
have to be revised in favour of the still more modern 
view of its moral beneficence so often urged upon us by 
many Anglo-Africans. The truth is, however, that the 
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premises of this argument are demonstrably unsound. 
Competent observers, with wide knowledge of Africa, 
deny altogether the truth of this picture of the “ lazy 
nigger”’ sitting interminably in the shade while all 
manual labour is thrown upon his women. Precisely 
the same charge now brought against the East African 
native has again and again been brought, with the 
same object, against his brother in South Africa, yet 
when a Government Commission enquired into native 
conditions there it reported that ‘the theory that 
the South African natives are hopelessly indolent may 
be dismissed as being not in accordance with the facts. 
. . . » The labour of tilling the soil, weeding and reaping 
is shared, but is by no means exclusively performed, by 
the native women; and the representation of the 
native living at his own village a lazy and luxurious 
life, supported by his wife or wives, is misleading.” 
The daily exploits of the native carrier are themselves 
a disproof of the theory that the African negro is a 
naturally indolent and degenerate race, while the exploita- 
tion of the land by free native cultivators in British 
West Africa shows conclusively, that, given a fair 
chance, the African will make full use of his land under 
a system of free labour and native ownership. 

British West Africa is, in fact, the final answer to 
and the complete disproof of this theory that the land 
for the white man and compulsory labour for the black 
man is the only economic system for Africa. Two 
principles of policy and two methods of government, 
with regard to land and labour, have actually been 
applied in Africa. One is Major Dudgeon’s East African 
system of alienating the land to Europeans and then, 
directly or indirectly, compelling the native to work on 
the European’s land. That is the system applied, or 
in process of application, to all African tropical possess- 
ions except a certain number of British possessions 
on the West Coast, notably Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone. In these West African 
dependencies precisely that economic system has been 
applied which, according to Major Dudgeon, is Utopian. 

he Government has refused to expropriate the native 
in favour of white settlers, and has systematically 
encouraged “him to work his own land for his own 
use by modern methods.” Everyone who knows West 
Africa, and who has no selfish interests to serve there, 
agrees that the native has responded and that the 
experiment has been amazingly successful. And this 
is proved by the high economic output of British West 
Africa when compared with that of other British 
possessions in the continent. In British West Africa 
the African, working his own land for his own use, 
produces palm kernels, cocoa, ground nuts, cotton, 
rubber, etc., and the total exports from these colonies 
vary from 10s. to £4 or £5 per head of the population ; 
in British East Africa and Nyasaland the native, 
unwillingly and often under compulsion, is employed 
by white settlers to produce cotton, oil-seed, hides and 
skins, rubber, and ground nuts, and the total exports 
per head of the population are less than 2s. in the one 
case and under 7s. in the other. It is true that West 
Africa is far more fertile and rich than East Africa, 
but the figures show that at any rate free native labour 
employed on native owned land. is not inferior in 
economic efficiency to forced native labour on European 
owned land. 

Imperialism in Africa-stands at a turning point. It 
may follow that West African path and treat African 
“colonial possessions’ as what the Covenant of the 
League calls a “sacred trust of civilisation,” in 


which case it will leave the native in possession of the 
land and educate him to make the best possible economic 
use of it; or it may follow the East African path of 
expropriation and compulsion, a path which, trodden 
already by many feet in the history of civilization and 
colonial expansion, leads inevitably to economic exploita- 
tion and slavery. 


THE OLD MISTAKE ABOUT 
PATRIOTISM 


LL through the nineteenth century there was a 
A perfectly senseless and even ruinous conflict 
between the idea of patriotism and the idea 

of the unity of civilisation. People who called 
themselves internationalists were more often than not 
people who regarded the love of one’s country as a vice. 
They did not realise that in doing so they were dealing 
a disastrous blow to the cause the success of which 
they had at heart. If internationalism can be pur- 
chased only by the sacrifice of one’s country, the average 
man will have none of it any more than if it could be 
purchased only by the sacrifice of his mother and his 
children. And the instinct of the average man in this 
matter is sound. If a man is indifferent to the fate of 
his own family or his own country, it is not likely that 
he will have a heart to spare for Europe or the world, 
The truth is, internationalism as it was commonly 
preached in the nineteenth century had as little to do 
with the heart as has the binomial theorem. It was 
purely a paper doctrine which might be applicable 
enough to a bloodless world but which ignored human 
nature. It was preached by many amiable men who 
were disgusted by the crimes and follies of national 
and family egoism. The amiable men, however, were 
exceedingly foolish for, instead of attempting to 
moderate the egoism, they wished to abolish the nation 
and the family themselves. Others even wished to 
abolish religion, because bishops and the clergy in 
general have so often passed on the blessing of God to 
every sort of national and personal egoism. They 
thought of God as a mixture of Tamerlane and a nine- 
teenth-century capitalist. They declared that belief in 
God was a form of private property that could not be 
tolerated. Obviously, there is no future for either 
internationalism or socialism which flies in this way in 
the face of human nature. It is merely a form of 
intellectual nonsense, and those who profess it might 
as well play dominoes for all the help they will be able 
to give in solving the great problems of human co- 
operation and freedom. The Socialism that cannot 
build on the basis of love of country and love of family, 
on the basis, moreover, of personal freedom and private 
property, is merely a tea-table problem for enthusiasts. 
The Utopian, like the painter, must respect his materials, 
and the materials out of which the new world can be 
made are chiefly the affectionate and generous instincts 
and the actual needs of human beings. Many enthus- 
iasts are of the opinion that enthusiasm is a sufficient 
substitute for personal affection. They prefer enthus- 
iasm for the world at large to affection for England or 
Italy or France or Ireland. They even imagine that 
it isa nobler passion. For ourselves, we believe that at 
its best it is a noble and a necessary passion, but at 
its worst it can become a form of mere excited self- 
righteousness. Enthusiasm in itself is neither a good nor 
a bad thing. It may mean simply drunkenness as a 
result of imbibing too much theory. In any case, 
among common men, any quarrel between the enthus- 
iasm of theory and the enthusiasm of affection must 
always end in the victory of the latter. That is why 
internationalists all the world over rallied to the aid of 
their country at the beginning of the war. The theories 
broke down: the affections triumphed. It is possib'e 
to deplore this but not to deny it. Many earnest men 
do deplore it. But the fact, it seems to us, is so signifi- 
cant that it would be madness to ignore it in any move- 
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ment that has for its object a world united by closer 
ties than in the past. The ordinary decent man is a 
patriot: the ordinary decent man is a nationalist. 
He who forgets this fact had better not waste his time 
on international politics. He would be better occupied 
in making dandelion wine or growing parsnips. 

It is time, we think, that this should be said, for in 
certain Liberal and Labour circles there has been 
noticeable for some time past a tendency to revert to 
the old pre-war suspicion of patriotism and nationalism. 
Examples may be found in the reports of the Socialist 
conferences held during Easter week. One speaker 
roundly denounced patriotism as though it were an 
evil thing that must be extirpated at all costs. Now 
the war proved—though no such proof was necessary 
to an intelligent man—that Liberals and Socialists 
were equally ready to lay down their lives for their 
country with true-blue Conservatives. To be a Socialist 
is not to cease to be an Englishman or a German. 
The Socialist desires his country to be free as well as 
to be the scene of a better civilisation. If the Liberal 
and Socialist are patriots in practice, however, we 
cannot understand why any one should detest their 
being patriots in theory. It is, we are aware, only a 
small minority who object, but it is an eloquent minority 
and it does an injury to the prospects of the democratic 
parties as a whole. One result of this is that it leaves 
the theory of patriotism largely in the hands of reaction- 
ary and demagogic politicians, and many men are 
tempted to become patriots of the jingo sort, as a saner 
and juster patriotism is seldom preached with the same 
vigour. The jingo sort of patriotism, it may be admit- 
ted, disgusts many people, just as the opposing want of 
patriotism does, but we doubt if it disgusts as many 
people at a crisis. It is especially odious because it 
has no respect for the patriotism of other people. It is 
a patriotism of aggression and hegemony. It is Nietz- 
schean and beyond good and evil. It is the patriotism 
of Ahab and Jezebel. ‘And Ahab spoke unto Naboth, 
saying, Give me the vineyard that I may have it for a 
garden of herbs, because it is near unto my house, and 
I will give thee for it a better vineyard than it; and if 
it seem good to thee, I will give thee the worth of it 
in money. And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid 
it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers 
unto thee...And Jezebel his wife said unto [Ahab], 
Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? Arise 
and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry: I will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite. So 
she wrote letters in Ahab’s name . . . saying . . . Set 
two men, sons of Belial before him, to bear witness 
against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme God and 
the King: and then carry him out, and stone him that 
he may die.” There you have a fable which sums up 
the history of Frederick the Great and how many more 
of the great patriotic conquerors! First, there is the 
desire for the vineyard “ because it is near unto my 
house’’: then there is the pretext—Frederick said : 
“Give me a war, and I will find a pretext for half-a- 
crown "’—and then there is the necessary bloodshed. 
To be a patriot in this sort is no virtue. The recent 
war was fought in order to undo the ravages of this sort 
of patriotism. Many a good man, suspecting his 
country of patriotism of the kind, has been known even 
to pray for its defeat. A considerable number of 
Englishmen adopted this attitude at the time of the 
American War of Independence and again at the time 
of the war against the French Revolution. Words- 
worth, who was afterwards to become the great patriotic 
poet during the war against Napoleon, has told us how 
during the French Revolutionary War he used to pray 
for French victories and :— 





Exulted in the triumph of my soul, 

When Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, 
Left without glory on the field, or driven, 

to shameful flight. 


Brave hearts! 





The average man, however, finds it difficult to wish 
to see his country defeated, even for its good. He 
believes as a rule that it is all-important that his country 
should win even in a dubious war. Cowper, though 
of the liberal-minded school of Burke, had no desire 
to see the American colonists triumphant. “I con- 
sider,” he declared, “ the loss of America as the ruin of 
England.” When America was finally victorious and 
broke free, he almost screamed with rage. ‘“‘ The 
Americans,” he declared, “‘ who, if they had contented 
themselves with a struggle for lawful liberty, would 
have deserved applause, seem to me to have incurred 
the guilt of parricide, by renouncing their parent, by 
making her ruin their favourite object and by associa- 
ting themselves with her worst enemy, for the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose.” The event has proved Cowper 
wrong, and a_ wiser patriot would, perhaps, have 
screamed less. Burke, who was the wisest patriot of 
his century, spoke and wrote neither in the spirit of 
victory-at-all-costs nor in that of a defeatist. He 
fought against the false patriotism during the war, but 
he did not surrender the true. America would possibly 
never have seceded if the patriotic philosophy of Burke 
had been generally accepted in English politics. We are 
told that in the early days of the rebellion separatism 
was so rare in America that one of the leading separatists 
was “ avoided like a man infected with leprosy,” and 
‘*‘ walked down the streets of Philadelphia in solitude, 
borne down by the weight of care and unpopularity.” 
Aggressionist patriots in England, however, made 
America a nation in spite of itself. It was of them that 
Burke said: “They imagine that their souls are 
cooped up and cabined in, unless they have some men, 
or some body of men, dependent on their mercy 
This disposition is the true source of the passion which 
many men... have taken to the American war. 
Our subjects in America, our colours, our dependents. 
This lust of party power is the liberty they hunger and 
thirst for ; and this siren song of ambition has charmed 
ears that we would have thought were never organised 
to that sort of music.”” Burke never attacked patriotism 
itself merely because the lust of party power disguised 
itself as patriotism. He began with patriotism as a 
first necessity, and made it his object to prevent patriot- 
ism from coming into conflict with justice and liberty. 

It seems to us that, at the present day, democrats 
will make a serious mistake if they allow themselves to 
be driven by disgust with the excesses of national egoism 
into disgust with nationalism itself. The fact that Poland 
has a swelled head is not an argument that Poland 
should have no head at all. The mutual suspicion of 
European nations, odious as it is, should not make us 
indifferent to their liberty. We see perversions of 
patriotism everywhere. The cure for these is, not the 
abolition of patriotism, but a better sort of patriotism. 
Patriotism, we may be told, is bound ultimately to lead 
to national egoism. We admit that egoism is a vice 
difficult to eradicate either in the nation or in the 
individual. Both men and nations are imperfect, 
and they cannot be made perfect at this stage in the 
history of this particular planet. All we can do is to 
make the best of them—to take co-operation and 
goodwill out of the realm of soppy phrases and see that 
they play their part as realities in polities. In a 
real League of Nations the various patriotisms would 
not vanish but co-operate. Man does not need 
to be indifferent to his family in order to serve his 
country, and he does not need to be indifferent to his 
country in order to serve the world. If internationalism 
cannot reconcile itself with this fact, internationalism 
is doomed. An anti-patriotic internationalism can only 
result in leaving the bellowing and bellicose sort of 
patriots in full possession of the field. For a bellowing 
patriot, in the eyes—and ears—of people, is 

better than no patriot at all. 
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A RACE FOR LIGHT 


N two articles published here last autumn I tried 
to re-open the old question of coal smoke. 
Those articles received the degree of attention 
which, after some eight years’ experience, may 

be said never to fail anything written in this journal. 
The time has now come to return to the subject, in 
high hopes of results from the official action which 
has followed the campaign of the last nine months. 

Some new references must be noted, supplemental 
to those given here last year. Thus, the articles on 
‘“Homes and Housekeeping in America,” published 
in The Landmark for August and September, 1919, 
have been followed by another, “My Year’s House- 
keeping in New York,” by an Englishwoman, in the 
number for December.* This last article is brief, 
but its testimony is invaluable, and if the women 
of this country want relief from the dirt and much 
of the labour of their domestic lives, they should consult 
it forthwith. 

The student’s attention should further be directed 
to the very valuable Smoke Investigation of the 
University of Pittsburgh, the results of which were 
published by that University in 1918, in a series of 
Bulletins. Especially would I refer to No. 8, 
“Psychological Aspects of the Problem of Atmospheric 
Smoke Pollution.”” My only doubt, in trying to help 
by giving these references, is not as to whether the 
readers of this journal will care to follow them up, 
but as to how far they can obtain access to these 
publications. Is there some library somewhere whence 
we can all readily help ourselves to the data we want 
on such subjects? I fear not; but perhaps the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society (25, Victoria Street, S.W.) 
will prepare some document for public study in this 
country, embodying the results of the work already 
done in America—where Pittsburgh was, I am informed, 
far worse even than any of our cities now are. Mean- 
while, the least incomplete of the recent studies of 
the subject in this country is to be found in The World’s 
Work for February of this year, entitled ‘‘ National 
Health and the Smoke Nuisance.” The student 
should also consult two volumes, readily accessible 
and obtainable, in Messrs. Methuen’s New Library of 
Medicine: The Prevention of Tuberculosis, by Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, and Air and Health, by Dr. Ronald 
Campbell Macfie. Both books are thoroughly and 
skilfully indexed, so that I need not detail further 
the variety and quality of the help they offer at this 
critical moment. 

What “critical moment?” the cool reader will 
ask. Well, the term is entirely justified, and so is 
any and every kind of quick effort that may be made 
towards a right decision now. Briefly, the case is 
this. The systematic campaign carried on in these 
columns and elsewhere, in protest against the perpetua- 
tion of the smoke nuisance in our new housing, has 
resulted in the appointment, at the eleventh hour, 
by Dr. Addison, of a Departmental Committee on 
Smoke Abatement—continuing an enquiry which was 
interrupted by the war in 1914. That Committee is 
now hearing witnesses, and is bringing to the task 
of examining the evidence brought before it a much 
higher degree of knowledge and energy and sympathy 
than, according to my own experience, one may often 
hope to meet on such occasions. The popular Press, 
unfortunately, takes little notice of the work of the 
Committee which, after all, is not a matter touching 
votes or circulation, but only life and death. Mean- 
while, in another quarter of the same Ministry of 
Health is its Housing Department, which is now 
beginning to “ get a move on,” at last, and too soon. 
The trouble is that the Smoke Abatement Committee 
magazine of the English- 
ings, Charing Cross, W.C. 





* The Landmark, the or 
Speaking Union, 1 Trafalgar Buildi 





should have been set in hand directly the Housing 
question was approached or even contemplated. The 
fault does not lie with the members of that Committee. 
They, as I can testify from the most direct experience, 
are fully aware of the importance and urgency of their 
work. In the official journal, Housing, of the Housing 
Department of the Ministry, I have looked, hitherto in 
vain, for any appreciation of the hygienic and economic 
impoicance of questions of domestic heating, lighting, 
and cooking. That which I feared, and against which I 
have been publicly protesting ever since I came home, 
last July, from smokeless New York, is all but accom- 
plished. Already, I am afraid, the plans have been 
passed for vast numbers of new houses designed to 
perpetuate the smoke curse. We are on the verge 
of doing, in respect of our new houses, what Lord 
Fisher says we are doing in respect of our new Navy— 
building “ battleships which will last a hundred years 
and be obsolete in five.” The question is: Can the 
Departmental Committee publish its report, or even 
an interim report, quickly enough, and can such a 
report gain enough public attention and agreement, 
especially from the intelligent and publicly-articulate 
women of the country, to forestall what would 
undoubtedly be a national disaster and the loss of one 
of the greatest and rarest opportunities ever offered 
to Hygiene ? 

The sands are running out but I will hope for the 
best. One very good omen comes from Manchester, 
whose City Council, alone among our civic bodies in 
this country, has eyes and noses acute enough to 
perceive the darkness that can be smelt. That city 
accordingly has an Air Pollution Advisory Board, 
whose chairman, Mr. E. D. Simon, has directed its 
work to most effective purpose, and is a member of 
the Departmental Committee sitting in Whitehall. 
Let me, therefore, add two further references to those 
which it is the purpose of this article to offer to students 
and especially to any who, whether as members of the 
Committee, as witnesses before it, or as _ public 
commentators on its work, may now help the country 
to take this tide in its affairs. 

In March, 1919, the Air Pollution Advisory Board 
of the Manchester City Council published a “ Report 
on Central Hot Water Systems for Working Class 
Houses.” That valuable report, at any rate, was 
in time; it was published just when the some-day- 
forthcoming report of the present Departmental 
Committee should have been published. Unfortu- 
nately, this work has been little noticed and studied— 
doubtless partly because of the insolent attitude which 
we Londoners commonly assume towards anything 
from the provinces. Briefly, that Committee recorded 
unanimously the opinion that all cooking should be 
done by gas (as everywhere in America) and “ strongly 
recommend that centralised hot-water installations 
should be provided in all new housing schemes, with 
the exception of special cases where, owing to the 
small number of houses or to their being too far apart, 
such a scheme cannot be economically applied.” 

That Board goes faithfully on with its work, now 
with some help from the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and has just published a 
brief, but cogent, “‘ Introduction to a Report on Coal 
Fires,” the Introduction being by Mr. Simon and the 
Report by Dr. Margaret Fishenden. Copies of these 
two documents can, I should suppose, be obtained 
from the Manchester City Council which, in this matter, 
is working for the whole country. 

I fear this article may be very dull to read, but its 
object is very bright. We must go on grubbing away 
like this until, at last, we may build new houses, homes, 
fortresses of light, against darkness, dirt, disease, 
and death. And not to work for and herald and praise 
the light would be a reproach to any. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY LABOUR 
IN EAST AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,— Will you permit one who has for over a decade been 
in constant contact with both settler and native in East Africa 
to offer the following comments om Major Dudgeon’s letter 
which appeared in your issue of March 27th. 

Major Dudgeon is apparently one of those fortunate (?) beings 
who have obtained a farm in the recent lottery. Settlers first 
came into the country about fifteen years ago at the invitation 
of Government. During the whole of the intervening period 
there has been an unceasing outcry over the shortage of labour, 
and, in spite of the fact that every endeavour has been made 
by Government to force it on to the market by aay veiled method 
wherein the compulsion has not been too apparent, no satis - 
factory solution of the problem has followed. 

Since the war, and again with Government encouragement, 
there has been a very large new influx of settlers—and the 
stream is flowing yet. It is not therefore surprising that the 
Major and his brother settlers (and officials—he adds be it 
noted) ““do not agree with you when you say that no press 
of compulsion is desirable.” The ‘“ underhand methods” of 
the Government are the result of an attempt to justify the 
invitation to settlers without openly violating the first principles 
of British justice and fair-play. 

The Major is not correct in his opinion that the land in native 
reserves is “‘on the whole superior-to that allotted for white 
settlement,” and that it is “ ample for the requirements of the 
natives.” So long as there are Africans who cannot get land— 
and there are many—the reserves cannot be said to be ample, 
and as to the lands of the natives being on the whole better 
than those of the settlers, the best areas remaining to them are 
intersected with European farms in the manner of a jig-saw 
puzzle. This fact speaks for itself. There are continual agita- 
tions to take away from them more of their best lands—lands 
which actually belong to them and on which they are subse- 
quently to be compelled to work at a low wage for a foreign 
occupier. 

Contrary to the Major’s statement, the young native in his 
savage state has a great deal to do. The care of the country 
is on his shoulders : he forms the standing army whilst the older 
men form the Parliament. It is perfectly true that our presence 
has rendered the army superfluous. We have taken away the 
young man’s occupation and we have not given him anything 
to do instead. Of course, we should educate him—we ought 
to have started years ago—but can any fair-minded man, who 
has no axe of his own to grind, suppose that we are justified 
in giving him education as suggested by Major Dudgeon ? 

In England there is a shortage of housemaids. It is obviously 
degrading for young girls to remain idle spending their time 
in picture palaces and in other amusements, but what would 
be the comment if householders suggested that girls should 
be compelled by law to go out and work as housemaids—at a 
wage, mind you, which the householders could practically fix 
for themselves—on the plea that both parties and the country 
at large would thereby ultimately benefit ? 

There are two other points which deserve consideration. 

(1) There is ever much talk about the hardships imposed 
on native women in connection with cultivation. A. slight 
knowledge of anthropology shows that many of the operations 
connected with seed time and harvest are not regarded by the 
women as hardships, but are jealously guarded ‘* women’s 
rights.” 

(2) Settlers nearly always take it for granted that the pros- 
perity of the country depends on their prosperity. As a matter 
of fact, if the African is educated to work for himself, instead 
of for the European, the prosperity of the country would probably 
be greater. 

In conclusion, one feels every sympathy for those men “* who,”’ 
as Major Dudgeon puts it, “for one reason or another have 
found it impossible to live at home and who, tired of always 
working for someone else, have scraped up their savings and 
gone out to a country where they hoped to be able to own a 
bit of their own land and work it for their own advantage as 
well as that of the Empire’’—but at the same time, is there any 
fair reason why they should have these advantages in Africa 
at the expense of the African? And will not the African also 
“get tired of working for someone else” ? And, when he already 
occupies and possesses his own “ bit of land,”’ are we justified 





in taking it away and in compelling him by law to work upon 
it for the benefit of him to whom it has been allotted—thus 
creating in the new country the very evil from which these 
unfortunate settlers have fled in the old ?—Yours, etc., 
SALIM, 


BUREAUCRACY AND THE POLICE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am not much astonished by the recommendations 
of the Desborough Committee as reported in your issue of 
27th inst. (p. 728); for my experience as a J.P. has led me to 
reflect often—and especially during these last six years—upon 
the apparent drift of police-policy. One may sum up the matter 
succinctly in two ways. Firstly, in times long since bygone, 
such apologies for police as existed were an appanage of the 
justices ; whereas now there seems rather a tendency to make 
the justices an appanage of an efficient police force. Secondly, 
we could boast in Victorian times that, whereas the Continental 
policeman was the master of the public, the English * bobby ” 
was our guardian and servant: but it seems to me that the 
multiplication of legislative enactments, and pre-eminently, 
the multitudinous ukases of the detestable DORA, have 
notably increased the bureaucratic tendency to convert our 
faithful ‘“‘ bobby” into a quasi-Continental policeman. It 
might have been ingenuously anticipated that when DORA 
was issuing sheaves of regulations almost every week forbidding 
or commanding acts of which our law takes no cognisance, 
the bureaucrats in power would take good care to supply all 
the justices (through their clerks) with copies of such regulations 
in order both that they might know the continually changing, 
pro-law. which they had to administer, and that (especially 
in rural areas) they might be able to answer any enquiries 
from villagers and others as to what was now “legal” or 
** illegal.” Actually, however, although the police were supplied 
with piles of such orders, we mere justices received none ; and 
on occasions I had to enquire of the village constable or the 
district-sergeant what might or might not be done! It is a 
common experience too—still—to find the superintendent of 
police rising in court to instruct the Bench that under the 
latest DORA regulation such and such acts are forbidden or 
commanded ; and one has a sort of feeling that, notwithstanding 
all ceremonious outward show of deference, the police are the 
masters—and know it—and the justices are their servants- 
or ought to be. 

Now I am in no wise concerned to deny or slur the facts 
that the police are a highly trained and efficient and expert 
force, and that the justices notoriously have no training at all 
except such as they pick up by slow experience ; and I quite 
freely admit that probably many hundreds of men have been 
appointed justices who in various ways are unfitted—perhaps 
often notably unfitted—for their posts. One all-important 
fact, however, must be remembered. Once appointed, a justice 
holds his office for life and is irremovable—unless, of course, 
he scandalously misconducts himself; and, conversely, there is 
no promotion open to him. He has, therefore, nothing to hope 
for and nothing to fear, by pleasing or displeasing jacks-in-oflice, 
but can afford to be perfectly independent. He is, therefore 
potentially a bulwark of immense value to the public against 
the aggressions of arbitrary bureaucrats; but from the 
bureaucratic point of view he is necessarily rather a nuisance 
and an obstacle—and very much more so now than formerly, 
since the Bench is no longer the preserve of one party and one 
class, but is representative of all parties and all classes. What 
can be more natural then than that bureaucracy should wish 
to depress an unmanageable independent herd of justices, 
and to exalt a necessarily subservient police force ? 

At present the county justices do possess some semi-indirect 
power over the police, in that the latter are under the control 
—a nominal control anyhow—of a Standing Joint Committee 
composed equally of justices nominated by Quarter Sessions 
and of county councillors. It seems that the Desborough Com- 
mittee propose to abolish this control entirely ; and I should 
like to ask whether by and by the bureaucrats will seek to 
take another step and turn the justices into a sort of annexe to 
the police with the duty of registering obediently as convictions 
all charges brought or supported by the police. I freely admit 
that perhaps nine cases out of ten police prosecutions are 
justified ; and that—owing to the awkwardly rigid English 
rules of evidence—many culprits escape who ought, in the 
public interest, to be convicted, and who would be rightly and 
justly convicted if the decision rested with a very well-informed 
police superintendent ; but as an Englishman I have an ingrained 
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horror of the injustice to the innocent tenth man that would 
result from a Continentalised police-secrecy. I do think that 
from a variety of causes—and some regard for your space compels 
me to omit relevant additional argument—the powers of the 
police have increased, are increasing, and ought to be checked ; 
and I share entirely your indignation at proposals which, 
if adopted—as they quite well may be by the prostituted 
*arliament we are now cursed with—would help to rivet the 
fetters of a bureaucracy upon us.—Yours, ete., 
Polperro, Cornwall, Frank H. Perrycoste. 
March 80th. 


THE ARMY AND THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is surely obvious to many by now that our governing 
class have come to the conclusion that the material consequences 
to themselves of the old-style foreign policy of Imperial extensions 
they are now pursuing will be more than worth the new war 
which it sooner or later must provoke. But it was only obvious 
a fortnight ago that Tur NEw StarTesMAN not only gives a full 
endorsement to this policy, but actually upbraids the Labour 
Party for not doing likewise. In the issue of March 27th it 
is argued in favour of the Army Estimates that our pre-war 
Army was far too small; that ‘* the increase which is now proposed 
certainly does not more than correspond with the increased 
responsibilities which we have undertaken as a result of the 
Peace”; and that to decrease these responsibilities ‘‘is not 
a policy which for the moment at any rate anybody cares to 
propose.” 

Is it not just because the peoples of Europe have in the past 
so unthinkingly swallowed these ingenuous formule -that ten 
million lives have been lost ? Surely we are entitled to expect 
different counsel from a progressive newspaper. Why are the 
** increased responsibilities ” to be free from challenge ? Everyone 
realises by this time that ‘“ increased responsibilities ” is merely 
the polite Foreign Office paraphrase for land grabbing prompted 
by commercial lust, with oil and cotton as the prizes. 

“Further, it is argued that our Army ought to be even larger. 
Then “we could, for instance, protect Armenia”; but “in 
practice the Armenians will have to be left to their fate.’ The 
whole world knows that we could protect Armenia (Moslem 
as well as Christian population) if we wanted to, by transferring 
thither the troops now employed in the oil regions of Persia 
and Mosul; only the return would be merely in terms of humanit y, 
and that is a currency apparently of no value at this time to 
our governors. 

Among these “ increased responsibilities” in the East which 
are mentioned there is not one instance in which the land is 
occupied by British troops in the real interests of the inhabitants ; 
and to shed these responsibilities immediately, before we are 
deeply committed, is a policy which every honest and humane 
man (and journal) must propose, for the alternative cannot be 
else than a repetition of the history of the last twenty years. 
It is indeed fortunate that the Emir Feisul, through his 
presence at the Peace Conference, learnt enough of our Western 
diplomatic ways to have been able to defeat us out of our own 
mouths, and initiate the process of self-determination we once 
professed to desire. This much of good at any rate has Paris 
brought. It is equally fortunate that the policy advocated by 
Tue NEw STATESMAN is not that of the Labour Party. It is 
better a hundred times that the Labour Party should have no 
policy at all than such a one. For then at any rate, when the 
thieves fall out again over their loot, as they are bound to do 
unless they are superseded by men of some scruple and conscience, 
the Labour Party will be free from blood-guiltiness. But 
Tins New STATESMAN, if this be its true attitude, will bear a 
heavy share of responsibility.— Yours, etc., 

REGINALD A. BoswELL. 

The White Cottage, Sudbury Hill, 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
April 3rd. 

[Mr. Boswell’s letter is an excellent example of the attitude 
against which we were protesting in the article to which he 
refers. Our point was that vague moral aspirations are no 
substitute for a practical policy, and that those who are content 
with them will never exercise any real influence over policy. 
Owing probably to this same vagueness rather than by intention, 
Mr. Boswell misquotes and misrepresents what we wrete. We 
did not endorse the “‘ old-time foreign policy of Imperia’ cx’ cn- 
We did not urge the Labour Party to adopt that policy. 


sions.” 


We did not say “ that our pre-war Army was far too small ” ; 
our opinion, on the contrary, being that it was quite large 


enough, though obviously ‘* utterly inadequate for the purposes 
of a war against a European Power.” Mr. Boswell tells us that 
“the whole world knows” that we could protect Armenia by 
transferring there the troops in Persia and Mosul. Does either 
he or “ the whole world ” know how many British troops there 
are in Persia and Mosul? And does he know that the official 
estimate made by the American military authorities of the 
number of men required to protect Armenia was 250,000 ?- 
an excessive estimate, no doubt, but indicative of the extreme 
military difliculty of the problem. As for the Emir Feisul, 
it is true that when we withdraw from Mosul he may succeed 
in conquering that district, but is that a prospect to be hailed 
with joy by “every honest and humane man”? Our plea 
was for clear thinking instead of nebulous sentiment, and a 
definite foreign and Imperial policy upon which a definite military 
policy can be based. To denounce military expenditure and 
in the same breath demand action which would involve very 
large military expenditure indeed, is neither honesty nor sense.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE “NEW VIRILITY” IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Russell Scott’s letter in your issue of February 28th 
reflects an attitude that is extremely unpopular in America 
at present and with which our “ New Virility” is but little 
concerned. Our treatment of citizens advocating a change in 
our form of government is quite open to criticism ; our press 
and public are supplying it. Mr. Graham Wallas has shown 
a sympathetic understanding of our problems and his analysis 
is most welcome. But we object most strenuously to activities 
on the part of citizens of foreign states, temporarily among 
us, in attempting to change our form or system of government ; 
we believe, in short, it is none of their business. Their return 
to their home land is their best way of avoiding such difficulties 
as those of which Mr. Scott complains. We rather encourage 
our visitors in criticising our institutions, but we will not 
tolerate an active participation on their part in purely domestic 
movements, especially when they involve ar attack on our 
laws and government. To have an alien ** demand” amnesty 
for our ‘political, industrial and religious prisoners” is an 
impossible affront to our pride in self-government. We are 
indeed delighted that he had concluded that “it is evident 
that aliens cannot help Americans in their struggle” and that 
he is resigned to extend only that ** encouragement that comes 
from sympathy at a distance.” 

In settling your internal difficulties you probably feel the 
same, and the great mass of the American people are, for instance, 
entirely antagonistic to any “ Irish Movement ”’ in this country, 
although perhaps sympathetic on principle. 

But may I ask what reception would be given an American 
citizen in England who publicly ** demanded ” Irish independence 
and took active measures to obtain it? We feel that when a 
guest demands that his host change his methods of treating 
his children he has overstayed his welcome. 

It is gratifying and to be expected that so few Englishmen 
have been guilty of such manners ; aliens of German and Russian 
abstraction have been our great cause of irritation. We feel 
quite competent to cope with the “ political terrorism” that 
may prevail in some instances and that affects ourselves alone; 
it is imperative that our attitude on this phase of our “* New 
Virility * should be thoroughly understood lest the splendid 
friendship between our countries be impaired by the unsolicited 
and unwelcome activities of certain individuals of both nation- 
alities.—Yours., ctc., G. G. DEePrrw. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

March 19th. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN PROVIDED 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As Mr. Fisher invites discussion of his proposals, will 
you allow something to be said from the educational,—i.c., the 
children’s—standpoint. You suggest in your Editorial Note of 
April 3rd that the religious controversy is sleeping. The truth 
is that certainly in our rural schools, where the non-provided 
school is in the majority, it is a frequent source of hardship and 
difficulty. 

Old buildings are maintained which are unhealthy for the 
children and very unsuitable for efficient teaching. Both chil- 


dren and teachers are suffering. 


Se 
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Any new advance under the 1918 Act will be hampered because 
central schools cannot be freely provided for all religious differ- 
ences. If Mr. Fisher can solve this difficulty he will confer a 
benefit on English education as great as any he has hitherto done, 
because this blocks the path of advance. His proposals seem 
most reasonable to anyone who recognises the outstanding fact 
that the Church of England owns the fabric of most of the N.P. 
schools. 

We are not prepared to buy, and they are not prepared to sell, 
these. But if we can offer them such terms as will be reasonable 
for open-minded people, securing them denominational teaching 
without injuring the freedom of the teachers, we may achieve 
peace. . 

Many people object to denominational teaching. But this is 
given in all our schools to-day. It is non-denominational for 
Protestants, as they can accept all the dogmas taught or inferred. 
But it is certainly denominational, in that it preaches a religion 
not their own to the Jew, the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian or 
the Free Thinker. All these must either build their own schools 
or make their children conspicuous if they desire that they shall 
not listen to the religious teaching in the Council schools. If 
some concessions which will safeguard the freedom of the teacher 
san obtain for the educational authority the power to use the 
schools as if they owned them, and the appointment of all the 
teachers, we shall all breathe freely for the first time in the 
English school world.—Yours, etc., HersBert A. Day. 

April 4th. 


HIGH PRICES, TAXATION, SAVING 
AND EXPENDITURE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—* The man in the street, who thinks that prices are 
rum things, not to be accounted for by any one cause, and who 
believes that personal interests and human wills have a great 
deal to do with them, may be more nearly right than the economic 
protagonist of any single cause.’ Yes, indeed; but what does 
rather surprise a follower of another branch of science is that 
no serious attempt should be made by the economists to evaluate 
these various factors. It would not seem by any means an 
impossible task. 

Meanwhile, one of your writer’s passing assumptions strikes 
me as strange. It is embodied in this sentence: ‘ In taxation 
the Government merely substitutes its own purchases for those 
which the taxpayers would otherwise have made for themselves 
and hence there is no increase in the aggregate demand.” Surely 
this is not so in the case of any thrifty taxpayer living above 
the minimum standard of comfort to which he is accustomed. 
‘lake my own case as a concrete instance. Before the war 
my gross income averaged £2,000 (I give round numbers through- 
out). Income tax at Is. or 1s. 6d. reduced it to £1,900 or £1,850. 
My expenditure averaged £1,200 to £1,300. The balance I 
saved and invested or gave away. The war has reduced my 
gross income to about £1,800. Taxation reduces this to a net 
income of about £1,350. In spite of various economies, the 
increased cost of living makes it necessary to spend the whole 
of this if I am to maintain for myself, my wife, and my children 
anything like the same standard of living to which they have 
been accustomed. The forces impelling me to do this rather 
than to dislocate our lives by drastically reducing our standard 
of comfort in order to save are irresistible. Hence the heavy 
taxation has cut away my power of saving, and the Government, 
in spending the money it takes from me, adds, by so much, to 
the aggregate demand for commodities. And so it must be in 
thousands of cases among the thrifty middle classes, where the 
margin for saving is cut away. We dislike, just as do working men, 
having our standard of living lowered, and our first effort is to 
maintain it. Is not this a factor which requires evaluation ? 

I need hardly point out that these considerations have nothing 
whatever to do with the justice or desirability of heavy taxation, 
nor with the thesis that it is more necessary to general social 
welfare that the working man should maintain (or raise) his 
standard of comfort than that the middle classes should maintain 
theirs. It is simply a question of the actual forces at work. 
—Yours, etc., is he a 

[X. Y. Z.’s letter illustrates the difficulty of making any 
quite exact statement on economics. His criticism is valid 
up to a point, but it does not, we think, substantially affect 
the validity of the statement criticised. In the first place, 
his case is that of a minority (though possibly an important 
minority) of taxpayers ; most of the money that is paid in taxes 
would otherwise have been spent, not “ saved.” In the second 
place, nearly all current forms of “ saving” involve a demand 


for commodities. As regards the question of aggregate demand 
at a given moment, it does not matter whether X. Y. 7 
“spends” £1,000 on a motor car for himself or whether he 
“saves”? it by lending it to, say, an omnibus company to buy 
a new motor omnibus. By taxation the Government merely 
substitutes its own demand for that of X. Y. Z. or of the omnibus 
company. On the other hand, when the Government borrows 
from the banks on its own security it increases the aggregate 
demand by the whole amount of the sum borrowed. 

We fear that X. Y. Z. flatters “* economics” in suggesting 
that it is a “ science” in anything like the sense in which that 
word may be applied to his own branch of human knowledge 
If economists have failed to “‘ evaluate the various factors ” 
in the problem of high prices they have failed through lack not 
of will but of skill and adequate data.—Ep. N.S.] 


DISEASE-PROOF POTATOES 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaresMan. 

Sir,—The interesting article by “‘S. L. B.” on * The Threat 
to the Nation’s Potatoes *’ reminds me of an article by ** Lens ”’ 
which appeared in your columns some years ago on * Synthetic 
Biology.” 

In that article ‘* Lens ’’ drew attention to the work of Professor 
Biffin, of Cambridge, in crossing along Mendelian lines varieties 
of disease-resisting and disease-susceptible wheats. The result 
was a variety known as “ Little Joss,’ having as character the 
heavy yield of one parent with the disease-resisting qualities of 
the other. 

“S. L. B.’s” article leads one to wonder whether the genius 
of Professor Biffin could not produce a variety of potato combining, 
say, the qualities of the ** Victoria ’’ with that of ** King Edward,”’ 
and yet immune to wart disease. Perhaps ** Lens” could tell 
us whether there is any possibility of this being done.—Yours, etc., 

Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. Norman K. HARRISON. 

April 6th. 


DUBEDAT—AVELING 


To the Editor of Tur New StraresMan. 

Sir,—I note the following sentence in your review of Bernstein's 
Years of Exile: “. . . . Bernstein passes on the suggestion 
that it was he [Edward Aveling] who was the prototype of the 
artist Dubedat in The Doctor's Dilemma.’ If there really be any 
question upon this point it can be disposed of finally. In a note 


4e 


to me Bernard Shaw wrote in August, 1906, as follows: “| 
have begun a new play, and am already half-way through 
a regular nailer, all about doctors and modern science. To 


please you, I am writing a most impressive death-bed scene 
(keep this secret) in which one of the characters dies most nobly 
and impressively. His character is a close copy of that of the 
late Edward Aveling, D.Sec., as sketched viva voce by George 
Standring, Esq., only rather more so.” Later on, I asked Mr. 
Shaw whether this still held good now that the play was finished. 
He replied that it did, but that he had worked so many other 
prototypes into the character that it seemed hardly fair to give 
Aveling the entire credit of it.—Yours, etc., 
GEORGE STANDRING. 
7 and 9 Finsbury Street, E.C. 2. 


Miscellany 
SOME FAMOUS PRODUCERS 


HE present-day theatre suffers from a dearth of 
producers. 

The producer is an especially important factor 
in London because the system of stock companies is, for 
reasons we need not enter into, unpopular with managers. 
For each new production a group of players is gathered 
together, the units of which are in all probability strangers 
to one another. In a team of players who have long worked 
together the art of production is a shade less vital, as each 
actor is familiar with the capacities, limitations, idio- 
syncrasies and mannerisms of the rest. But otherwise 
a definite and original rendering of a particular part is 
liable to react as an acid on the smooth surface of the less 
distinctive acting of the others and unity is lost. 

Of all the Victorian producers who have passed away, 
Charles Wyndham was best able to infuse into his company 
the bubbling fun and vitality that were so eminently 
characteristic of himself. Not much concerned about his 


background, for any adequate scene would pass muster, 
and the ladies were fashionably dressed on his stage in 
the modes of Oxford Street rather than of the Rue de la 
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Paix, his success as a producer was due to the way he 
inspired his fellow-actors with his own gaiety and exuberance. 
Master of a technique that had become instinctive, he never 
overplayed a good joke or held a situation a fraction of a 
second too long. He never (as Herbert Tree was so often 
apt to do) frittered away the golden moment by dwelling 
on some unimportant detail. Wyndham’s gestures were 
invariably graceful and appropriate. Tree, not naturally 
so agile a figure, discounted his own gestures by too much 
‘ business.”” He would keep his audience waiting to flick 
the ash off a cigar, or while he mended a quill pen, often 
holding up the action of a play to make movements 
which had no relation to the point of the scene. 

Indeed, it may be said of Tree that his mind was more 
subtle than his art—his heart was warmer than his methods. 
In all his productions we saw picturesque scenery, designed 
by well-established painters and executed by skilled car- 
penters, but he never broke away from those conventions. 
Once indeed he commissioned Gordon Craig to design a 
Shakespearean play for him, and, if I am not mistaken, 
he travelled to Moscow to see for himself what this new 
Art at Stanislavsky’s Theatre might mean. But his heart 
must have failed him on his return, for he played for safety. 
Craig’s methods were never tested, and Tree died as he had 
lived, a protagonist of what in the Europe of the pre-war 
days was summed up as the Royal Subsidised Theatre style. 


Tree’s personal wit had savour, but as a producer he 
expressed himself in platitudes, while his company, drilled 
into compliance with his methods, were obviously ill at 
ease and unable to realise themselves under his restless 
scrutiny. For in the handling of a dramatic company there 
must be an elasticity of give and take, and the result to be 
aimed at can be compared only to the swing of a boat’s crew 
trained by an able coach. — 

That Sir Henry Irving led the van in modern picturesque 
mounting was evidence of his imaginative and creative 
power, but with the exception of Ellen Terry, who in her 
bewitching person embodied a new school of natural romantic 
acting long before she joined Irving as his leading lady, 
hardly an actor or actress who graduated at the Lyceum 
made any mark in after life. Those few who did, passed 
out of it quickly, glad to have been privileged to work 
under a great personage rather than under a great producer ; 
for the atmosphere of the Lyceum in its brilliant era was 
ever one of the theatre, superb, magnificent, profuse, but 
still of the theatre pure and simple, and naturalism could 
not flourish in so artificial an enclosure—with the exception 
of Ellen Terry’s peculiar charm, which could, like the Alpine 
cyclamen, assume its most beautiful colours in a hot-house. 
True, George Alexander spent some years at the Lyceum 
(how many I do not know, for it was not until much later 
that I became a playgoer), but Alexander may be said to 
have made his mark without ever achieving distinction. 
Certainly he outstripped his former ‘“ chief” in material 
prosperity, his plays being put on with punctilious care 
and chosen with the shrewdness of a born caterer for the 
public. He may be called the Blundell Maple of the drama. 
His compxny, selected with some discernment of talent, 
was chosen with the same deliberation with which he chose 
a suitable carpet for the drawing-room scene. Of his acting 
it is not here in point to speak. As a producer, though 
he struck out no new line, he was efficient; if he never 
made, at least he never marred, and he presented some sound 
plays and sound artists for the first time to the public. 
To sum up the accomplishment of the four conspicuous actor- 
managers who have gone from us, Wyndham, with least 
pretensions, had the deepest inborn knowledge of the science 
of acting, and was therefore able to secure the best “ team 
work”; Irving, who restored the theatre to the splendour 
of the Garrick-Kemble days, and advanced the beauty of stage 
setting many miles along the road towards its present state 
of elaboration, created only himself as an actor. He cared 


little and did not worry much about the science or 





accomplishment of the players who “ supported him,” 
which reveals him as less of an artist than he was held to 
be; Alexander leaves a memory of general excellence as 
an unoriginal manager who had little influence on his con- 
temporaries ; while Tree, treading the familiar road of the 
Lyceum, counted more milestones. All four had strong 
personalities for the loss of which the stage is poorer. 

In the early days of the American invasion of the English 
stage, Charles Frohman was one of the dominant figures 
who, for a decade or more, hypnotised our dramatic world. 
He followed his national business habits by seeking to make 
a trust in artists, authors and playhouses. In his own 
country he was soon beaten at his own game. In this 
country, however, his energy, his apparently inexhaustible 
command of capital or credit stupefied those managers who 
were struggling to ‘“ fluke ” one success in three. Charles 
Frohman moved among this careful, careworn crew with 
the imperturbable abruptness of manner peculiar to Broad- 
way, dictating to players, playwrights and Press, with a 
disdain of individual successes characteristic of the show- 
man who is content to make on the roundabouts what he 
loses on the swings. This earned for him the title of the 
“Napoleon of the Theatre.” 

That he would die a poor man, while more circumspect 
managers were leaving behind them quite handsome fortunes, 
was a foregone conclusion to anyone outside the range of 
his commercial magnetism, but that he did incalculable 
harm to the standards of acting, an injury that has outlived 
his memory, there is no shadow of doubt. 

Without any knowledge of good art or instinct in recog- 
nising it, he was alert enough to watch the market and 
speculate in personality however immature. Experience in 
an actor was abhorrent to him in his later career. It 
requires a certain number of years to get experience, and 
he adored youth. A girl in her teens with the charm of 
her age, who could wear Paris clothes in alluring contrast 
to the freshness of her physique; a good-looking youth, 
with crisp, curling hair, who wore his tennis flannels open 
at the throat, would, he held, make as bright a star as any 
Duse or Forbes Robertson, provided a capable business 
manager was at hand to make a good story in the newspapers 
about them. 

How often were we regaled with photographs in the 
picture papers of “ Pappa” Frohman giving his leading 
lady or gentleman away in marriage, or seeing them off 
on their honeymoon ; specimens of publicity calculated to 
invest the box-office returns with quite a sentimental 
interest both for manager and actor. 

If there is any truth in the statement that Sir Arthur 
Pinero once cynically declared he preferred puppets to 
players as being more easy to train, Charles Frohman was 
yet more contemptuous of public discrimination. He 
discarded even the process of training his dolls. In 
proof of this there is the fact that he never dared to bring 
to England at all some of the very brightest of his stars. 
Not because he put a high value on our judgment, but 
because an adverse verdict in London might react 
irretrievably on the gigantic drawing powers of these 
“attractions” on their return to the States. Where 
Frohman led, others were not slow to follow. Prettiness 
of feature, a marked idiosyncrasy, some striking physical 
attribute, whether or not the player happens to be master 
of the art of acting, have since Frohman become the points 
for which actors and actresses are selected. Real actors 
are only engaged to stiffen the raw recruits; something 
to hold in the background, to fall back upon when the 
first-night battle is going badly and the game is nearly 
up. How often have we not seen a play held together 
by the technique and authority with which some old 
stager delivers a part, cut down to a few lines in order 
to leave the centre of the stage to the last comer. I 
believe there is a saying that good parts make good actors ; 
it decidedly takes a good actor to make anything of a 


bad part. 
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When Granville Barker started modestly at the Court 
Theatre and drew playgoers to see clever plays intelligently 
interpreted and produced by a man of intellect, Charles 
Frohman felt that this was the moment to become an open- 
minded experimentalist and to encourage himself the 
“Repertory Theatre.” The “ Repertory ” system was on 
its trial, and should it come to nothing failure would, at 
all events, crush for a long time a new departure which, 
if successful, might seriously interfere with his doctrine 
of long runs. ° 

Accordingly, leading authors were subsidised to write 
plays for the Frohman Repertory Theatre. Three men of 
great reputations—Barrie, Pinero and Shaw—were cajoled 
into lending themselves to a triple bill “stunt.” Now, 
the whole secret of a triple bill lies in its balance. Of 
the three plays Barrie’s alone survived ; probably Shaw’s 
intrinsically humorous comedy might also have amused 
if it had not been badly cast and rehearsed. But under 
Frohman and his henchman, Dion Boucicault—trained 
in the conventionalised traditions of the ‘eighties—the 
“Repertory” had neither muscle, sinew nor blood. It 
tottered along until it fell, never to rise again in the 
Metropolis to this day. What had been so brilliantly 
attempted at the Court Theatre had undergone some 
subtle transformation—something of the same meta- 
morphosis which may be seen in one of those unostentatious 
foreign restaurants in Soho which thrive by providing 
simple, succulent menus, until the unhappy day when 
the proprietor determines to enlarge his premises and 
hang up gold-framed mirrors, thus alienating his old 
patrons without attracting new ones, who prefer either 
the apparent opulence of Lyons’ or the elegance of the 
Ritz or Carlton. 

Granville Barker was then caught up in the Max 
Rheinhardt net, unmindful of the fact that the German 
Art Theatre owed its foundation to the original if 
unpractical genius of Gordon Craig. 

Certainly he was, at one time, the heir to all fine 
intentions connected with the thinker’s theatre. As a 
producer he is missed by actors; for he could pick a 
significant play and cast it with courage and understanding. 
He did not, like other producers, select a player for a 
previous success in the same line, but for adaptability 
and resource. When he had converted the beautiful 
Paoloesque Henry Ainley into a character actor and the 
eccentric comedienne, Wish Wynne, into a leading lady, 
he displayed acumen and humour. It is to be regretted 
that he overlooked Rheinhardt’s hand of cards for so long 
that he could at last play no game of his own. Had he 
not done so, he would surely have found within himself 
a new message to deliver now to a nation in the throes 
of reconstruction. Pattie Wynworp. 


THE 
MONUMENT TO NURSE CAVELL 


HE Germans, before the war, were addicted to 
enormous monuments which the rest of the 
world, including ourselves, did not admire. 
These monuments aimed at an Egyptian 

grandeur and simplicity, but too consciously. The 
forms were simplified and over-simplified; they did 
look as if they were carved out of the granite, or whatever 
material was used, and not imitated by an underling 
from the clay of a modeller, but there was a forced 
roughness in their execution. As for the general design, 
it was commonly in the style we call l'art nouveau— 
no doubt the Germans ceased to call it that when war 
was declared—a style which came from Munich and 
Vienna, and the aim of which was to invent an entirely 
new shape for every new object, regardless of function 
or meaning of any kind. These monuments were often 
called “dreams in stone,” but they were not happy 





dreams; and now we have one in London, for the 
reader will have noticed that my description fits the 
memorial to Nurse Cavell, all except the marble statue 
of herself, which is in the old style of the English modeller. 
The rest is an entirely new design, a shape that suggests 
nothing but itself; and one cannot imagine how the 
artist came to conceive it. He had, apparently, the 
idea of a cross, and then, remembering that crosses had 
often been erected before, decided to combine—indeed, 
to fuse—it with the figure of a woman nursing a baby. 
Behind, it seems to be all nurse but in front you cannot 
tell which part of it is nurse and which cross, except for 
the wings which are certainly cross. This uncertainty 
distresses both the eye and the mind; and it is a relief 
to see that the baby is entirely itself. The strange 
objects below suggest neither use nor ornament; they 
are pure creations. It is only when we come to the 
statue of Nurse Cavell herself that we recognise British 
art. She has the finished calm of our other statues; in 
fact, she looks like an advertisement for a complete 
nurse’s outfit. 

But I am not inclined to blame the artist for this 
failure. All monuments are very difficult, since they are, 
as it were, architecture without a function; but this 
one was impossible. In a monument, if it is to be 
anything more than an effigy with a collection of 
architectural features, there must be some single and 
moving idea, or some great character, expressed. Nurse 
Cavell certainly was a great character; and there is a 
single and moving idea connected with her memory and 
expressed by herself when she was facing death. She 
said then: Patriotism is not enough—and she meant 
that she was dying, not for her country or as the enemy 
of any other country, but for mankind. If her memory 
is sacred to us those words of hers ought to be sacred ; 
they ought to be the theme of her memorial and inscribed, 
if any words are inscribed, upon it. But on this 
memorial are inscribed above om figure, the words, 
For King and Country. It is to be assumed, therefore, 


‘that we do not agree with her; we think that patriotism 


és enough and we have chosen to say so on a monument 
erected in her honour. 

Saints have often been honoured by the ignoring or 
denial of what they lived and died for, but never more 
signally and quickly than in this case. And that is the 
reason, I think, rather than any incapacity in the artist 
that the memorial is a failure. It was intended from 
the beginning rather to shame the Germans than to 
honour Nurse Cavell. But a monument intended to 
shame the Germans should do so expressly and openly, 
and not by implication. It is difficult if not impossible 
to hint in granite ; the material is suited only for simple 
and direct themes. But it would have been hardly 
decent to make a monument to Nurse Cavell a pretext 
for open invective against those who killed her. We 
cannot quite forget that she would not revile them, that 
she died for love, not hatred; and so, being Englishmen, 
we attempted a compromise. We said nothing about 
the Germans, but gave the date of her death. Further, 
we did honour to her noble sentiments by carving 
certain abstract words, Devotion, Fortitude, Sacrifice, 
Humanity, upon the memorial. But we were deter- 
mined also to express our own patriotism, although she 
said it was not enough ; so we expressed it in the entirely 
irrelevant and indeed impertinent words—For King and 
Country. 

A monument so conceived could not be a success, for 
compromise in art is never successful. The artist 
must say what he or someone means; and here he has 
hesitated between saying what Nurse Cavell meant and 
what people who disagree with her mean when they 
profess to honour her. If we had spent the money in 
feeding starving German children we should have 
honoured her more, and London would have been 
without a very ugly curiosity. A, C.urron-Brocx. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N amusing controversy has been carried on during 
the past few weeks in the Nation between “ Way- 


Farer” and Mr. Middleton Murry on one side 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett on the other. The point at issue 
is whether, or not, anybody is justified in directing a 
destructive sniff at the literary output of the late Mr. 
Charles Garvice. 

* * * 

It is a corridor controversy on to which many debatable 
questions open. For instance, Has popular taste deterior- 
ated ? How much respect do we owe to an author who 
turns out with a certain skill popular fiction which has no 
artistic merit ? Are popular reputations usually deserved ? 


* * * 


One amusing feature of the debate is that not only have 
Mr. Middleton Murry and the ‘ Way-Farer ” not read the 
works of Mr. Garvice, but the ‘“‘ Way-Farer ” cannot find a 
single friend who has, and Mr. Middleton’ Murry has not 
tried, apparently knowing such a search would be vain. 
Mr. Bennett has read some Garvice; I doubt, however, if 
he has deeply read him, for Mr. Garvice’s output was on 
a Balzacian scale. And here am I intervening now, I, who 
can only claim to have tried to read a little Garvice! My 
impression is that Mr. Garvice is “excused” ; that anybody 
who reads fiction with attention and therefore knows the 
quality of pleasure which can be derived from it, does not 
miss anything by leaving his stories unread. Of course, 
as a form of gentle mental miassage or as a stimulant to the 
more foolish kind of day-dreaming, they may be adequate ; 
I do not feel safe in denying that. But, although I may 
have been unfortunate in my choice, I doubt if any of his 
works can come under the noble heading, First-rate Bosh 
(Alas, how inadequate is our supply of such novels !), 
for one can soon tell if an author has the imaginative gusto 
necessary for the production of first-rate bosh. 


A oa * 


At second and third rate bosh my code of literary ethics 
permits anybody to sniff as much and as often as he pleases. 
It is neither wicked nor silly to do so; it may not be worth 
while, but that is another question. 


* * * 


The odd thing is that from his critical practice I could have 
sworn Mr. Bennett’s literary ethics were mine. 1 remember 
in his book examining “some popular reputations” he 
showed them up with a detachment which left nothing to 
be desired—if you desired to see it done; and I remember, 
too, that he was indignant that Mr. Arthur Benson had for 
many years sold so well. He was very hard, indeed, on 
poor Mr. Arthur Benson for ‘ ministering to all that is 
highest and most sacred in the Mudie Temperament.” 
Why, then, should not the “ Way-Farer ” be contemptuous 
of Mr. Garvice for ministering to the day-dreaming pro- 
clivities of girls whose dream is the romance of the mis- 
alliance, and for endlessly ringing the changes on hack- 
neyed situations in language which is one tesscllated mass 
of clichs of the commonest sort ? 

* ad aK 


The fact is, Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Middleton Murry 
ought to fall into each other’s arms. They both hate seeing 
any book or any author succeeding beyond desert. It is 
natural; most of us do. It is disgusting. Success of that 
kind often blocks the way for better books and, even when 
it is not obvious that it does, it is mot a thing pleasant to 
contemplate. 


Still, there is a difference between their points of view, 
and it is an interesting one. It is a difference which 
distinguishes many readers from many others. There are 
people who are much more tolerant of popular rubbish than 
of approximately good books; I mean books which miss 
being good, but aim at it. Perhaps it would be a horrible 
penance to them to have to read much popular rubbish, 
yet they view its existence with complacency. They 
remember that people want distraction, and that this 
printed matter provides it, for ‘‘ Anywhere, anywhere out 
of the world,” is a ery which comes from many hearts. They 
take a slightly malicious pleasure in pointing out that the 
purveyors of this kind of book often do their easier work 
better and in more craftsmanlike manner, than many an 
author who tries to write a good book. Coventry Patmore 
praises the heroine of one of his poems for being always 
“humbly careful to attract,” and that is their attitude 
towards writers. Their fault as critics (it is not Mr. 
Bennett’s) is to take a high, hard line with “ superior” 
books, and sometimes to display with complacency the 
fact that priggish is the last adjective that applies to their 
own taste. I have known this pride in not being a prig 
even tip some of them over into being priggish, after all. 
It is the old story of the virulent snob-hater coming to 
resemble what he hates. 

* * * 


The other type of reader instinctively puts the book 
which aims at merit of a serious kind above rubbish of any 
kind, and despises rubbish even when it is as good as Sherlock 
Holmes. For my part, I think it fair (and possible) to be as 
critical of bosh as of art. It is no use comparing them, 
because the test is different, but each book within 
its own category can be tested as rigorously. War and 
Peace,is a first-rate work of art (it has faults any one can see, 
but it is stupendous); Sherlock Holmes is first-rate bosh (it 
also has faults any one can see, but it is—well, first-rate 
bosh). Why I do not understand what Mr. Bennett is 
up to in defending Mr. Charles Garvice, is that I cannot 
see that Mr. Garvice’s work comes much nearer the merit 
of Sherlock Holmes than, say, the latest of Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s novels comes near War and Peace. 

* * * 


Has popular taste deteriorated? ‘‘ Yes,” say Mr. 
Middleton Murry and the “ Way-Farer,” because Scott and 
Dickens had the popular ear in bygone days. “ No,” says 
Mr. Bennett, good literature never had more readers than 
now, and Scott was a slovenly writer, if it comes to that. 
Look at Quentin Durward! I think popular taste has not 
deteriorated, but the best modern writers do not appeal to it, 
partly because there are so many more bad ones competing for 
notice, and partly becasuse good modern writers have not 
in the same degree the splendid qualities Scott and Dickens 
had, but different ones. I think it was Lord Rosebery who 
in his youth said that the stamp of merit on a book was 
“the thumb-mark of the artisan.” He ought not to have 
said (if I am right in attributing the remark to him) anything 
so sycophantic and silly. Popular taste is a good judge of 
creative power on a huge scale, of what is exciting and of 
what is human, but it is dense, too. It likes bare-faced 
imitations of those qualities as much as those qualities 
themselves. It is even more easily taken in by pretence 
than over-strained refinement, and it is not so easy to scare 
out of its mistakes as the refined are, who can be frightened 
into changing their literary opinions almost too easily. 

* * * 


There are silly books which rage like a prairie fire through 
the rabble of readers, devouring their hundreds of thousands ; 
and against such books criticism is as helpless as a garden 
hose. We are told that the victims of these books love 
Shakespeare. Would they, I wonder, if he were not the 
best advertised author, living or dead? 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Miser’s Money. 
7s. 6d. 
Shepherd’s Warning. By Eric LeapsirrTer. 

Unwin, 7s. 
Uncle Lionel. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards. 
Tatterdemalion. By Joun Gatswortny. Heinemann. 


“Three things fill my mind with ever-renewed wonder 
and awe the more often and the deeper I dwell on them— 
the starry vault above me and the moral law within me and 
the nature novels which Mr. Eden Phillpotts was writing 
long before I was born and will continue to write long after 
I am dead. I must not look on them as veiled in mystery 
or think that their majesty places them beyond me. I 
see them before me and they are part of the consciousness 
of my existence ....” Thus, very probably, would 
Kant have begun his celebrated passage had he lived to- 
day. There is something about Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ 
Dartmoor novels that is awe-inspiring beyond the wont of 
fiction. In their numerousness and their superficial differ- 
ences and their essential identity they throw much light 
on the problem of the One and the Many. The solemn 
fact that all Mr. Phillpotts’ novels put together would not 
seem longer than any one novel by Mr. Phillpotts, for that 
would be impossible, makes one think about eternity and 
infinity. And they prove that what man has done man 
can do over and over again. But the reason that Mr. 
Phillpotts does these deplorable and interminable things 
is not that he is inherently perverse, but that he has been 
corrupted by his relations with a literary form that brings 
destruction on all those that embrace it. That literary form 
is the nature novel. ‘Those epically conceived novels 
about the lives of the peasantry, by people who are un- 
acquainted with them, always work out tedious and un- 
authentic. Here is Mr. Eric Leadbitter producing in 
Shepherd's Warning a novel which might be the twin brother 
of any of Mr. Phillpotts’. It is diligent, it is sober, it is in 
good taste, but it differs from a good book even as a canal 
differs from a river. 

The fact is that nature novels never can have the light 
within them because they are conceived in ignorance. In 
Uncle Lionel, the latest barbaric product of Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais’ industry, there are among the crowd of ill-bred 
characters a poet with the offensive name of Rawleigh 
Trefusis and his young woman Héléne. While staying in 
Cornwall these two went out every morning “ with a knap- 
sack containing maps, guidebooks, bathing things, cigarettes, 
volumes of poetry, towels, sandwiches, fruit and manu- 
script paper. They also carry a comb each. I often come 
across them on the sands combing each other’s hair. . . . ” 
(How this reminds one of Naples!) It was the intention of 
this pair to marry and “settle down at St. Buryan in a 
tiny cottage they both set their hearts on, and when they 
had wormed themselves into the hearts of the people, to 
write a series of romances dealing with Cornish village 
life.” It is certain that before these two the hearts of the 
people would run like a rabbit, but it is equally certain that 
they would proceed undeterred to write that series of 
romances. These two have not their exact prototypes in 
the real literary world. It is impossible to imagine a couple 
of authors combing each other’s hair on Cornish sands ; 
we are sterner stuff than this. But it does seem true that 
the ordinary nature novelist, except in the rare cases where 
he has sprung from the class of which he writes, has no 
closer relations with the land than can be got by taking a 
tiny cottage he has set his heart on. It must be so. There 
is no world so difficult to penetrate as the world of the 
peasant. He is commonly too tired to want to talk to 
strangers, and he always watches literate persons with 
suspicion in case they start talking the same sort of 
nonsense as the squire and the parson. These dispositions 


By Epen Paxattipotts. Heinemann. 
Allen and 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 


are hard to overcome and, in fact, it is obvious that the 


nature novelists have not overcome them. They show that 
when they ascribe to the peasant the dulness of speech 
and history which we always ascribe to those whom we do 
not know, when they are of everyday unvivid appearance. 

It is of course, because of a misreading of everyday 
experience that they allege that the speechof peasants is dull. 
It is certainly the case that the hedgecutter who tells one the 
way or the cottager’s wife who comes in charing is rarely 
epigrammatic, but then none of us waste our good things 
on strangers. The wittiest of us say no more than “ Season” 
to the ticket-collector. And it must be remembered that 
there are numerous persons of the employing classes who 
expect the lower orders to converse with them in stereo- 
typed respectful formulas, and regard any idiosyncratic 
speech as an impertinence. Because of these things it 
may quite well be that flatness of speech is the verbal 
equivalent of touching the forelock, and that rustics no 
more go about boring each other than they go about touching 
forelocks to each other. And indeed the evidence of the 
very few novelists who have looked at the peasant with 
the naked eye and not through the telescope is all to that 
effect. In Thomas Hardy’s novels there is more good 
talk than most of us have ever found in Bloomsbury or 
Chelsea. In her stories of the Welsh Marches Mary Webb, 
who was born and bred among the hill-folk of whom she 
writes, does not represent the class that made such songs 
as The Unquiet Grave and The Oak and the Ash, as incapable 
of using language to express emotion. And in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s new volume of sketches, T'atterdemalion, there is 
a little tale called A Strange Thing which bears on this 
matter of country talk. It is characteristic of the volume 
in not being a very good story. Mr. Galsworthy is like a 
woman who has lost her sight through weeping. He has so 
worn out his nerves by sympathy with pain that they no 
longer react exquisitely to experience as they used to do. 
In A Strange Thing, as in nearly all the sketches, his fatigue 
has made him choose a subject that is melodramatic, which 
does not mean that it is not true but that its implications 
are so obvious that they are not worth discussing. The 
prostitute who sits weeping in the Devon lane after she has 
watched her daughter’s wedding as a stranger feels nothing 
that one did not know she would feel when one began the 
sketch, but her talk has the authentic note. Her conver- 
sation is conditioned by her rusticity, but it is not the hortus 
siccus of apothegms that the nature novelists put into the 
mouths of their characters. The certainty with which 
Mr. Galsworthy has given us her speech recalls to us that 
he continues to command respect by virtue of his knowledge. 
A decline has fallen on his powers of expression. More and 
more is he disposed to write stories which are but bare 
proposition, the Q.E.D. of which is always pity. But all 
the same, what a lot he knows! The speech of obscure 
people, the secrets of obscure hearts, what passes in the 
minds of people who are too dull-witted or too unhappy or 
too choked with prosperity to be articulate. Some of his 
later novels, Beyond and The Saint’s Progress, show that 
he does not know things which one had thought everyone 
knew; but it is just as true that he knows things that no 
one else has ever known. There is a sketch in this volume, 
The Nightmare Child, which discloses a tragedy that no 
one else in the world would have discerned through the 
situation’s squalor. His execution is neurotic, but there 
are still times when his vision is unique. 

That illuminating picture of a village girl makes one all 
the more impatient with the nature novelists and their 
pictures of the old familiar subjects, land-hunger, fratricide, 
lethargic seductions among plants of the genista family, 
and the like, which they are forced to make conventional 
and vague pictures because they have not sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the people of whom they write to catch their 
idiosyncrasies of quality. Yet this habit of writing books 
about subjects with which one is imperfectly acquainted 
springs from a not unlikeable trait in human nature; and 
that is the desire to bite off more than one can artistically 
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chew, to produce immense works that will sum up the whole 
meaning of some thick section of life. We all have occasional 
delusions fthat we could do that. One is walking, 
let us suppose, in the Scottish hill country where the wind, 
as. Stevenson described it, ‘‘ blows as it blows in a ship's 
rigging, hard and cold and pure.” One has come down 
from some high pass and found a way to the plains by the 
black icicle-fringed lip of a burn. One strikes the white 
road that cuts the dark moor in two and walks on through 
a colourless world that through the lens of this clear, cold 
air has the austere quality of an etching. Presently there 
are wind-tattered pines, and turf between the road and the 
moss-hags, and a stone cottage. One goes to the door and 
asks the way to the village. There is an old woman, tough 
and lean as a heather-root but with very bright eyes, who 
answers that it will take but an hour as one is a douce and 
souple walker; an old man who sits at the fireside, erect 
with a lifelong habit of dignity though half asleep with 
age; a clean and bare interior, with its manifestations of 
the national pride of intellect in the prints of Burns and 
Scott. These things cause the physical excitement, the 
pricking of the skin, that come to the artist when he believes 
he has discovered a subject. Immediately one plans to 
write books, any number of them, that shall tell the whole 
truth about the destinies of these hill-folk, these infrangible 
people who are bred in this extremity of bleak beauty and 
participate in its quality. But it is not to be done; not by 
the stranger. All the material he had better try to get 
out of that moment is the moment itself, his sense of how 
this man and this woman and their house differ from all 
the other men and women and houses in the world, and his 
delight in the difference. But the nature novelist would 
use this encounter with the old people as the basis for a 
two-hundred-thousand-word novel about them and their 
children and their grandchildren. Yet we must remember 
that Zola, who believed himself capable of writing a novel 
about Rome after spending three days in the city and Nana 
after one ad hoc luncheon with an improper female, must 
have been one of the happiest artists who ever lived. It 
must be very pleasant for the nature novelist to believe 
that he can do it. Resecca WEst. 


PUBLIC SERVICE v. PRIVATE PROFITS 


The Case for Nationalisation. By A. Emin Davies, L.C.C, 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad observes in one of his novels that 
“the use of reason i8 to justify the obscure desires that 
move our conduct, impulses, passions, prejudices and 
follies and also our fears.” What better illustration of the 
truth of that remark can one find than a debate in Parlia- 
ment or a conversation in a club or a railway train on the 
subject of nationalisation? It is indeed astounding to 
what an; extent intelligent Englishmen will let themselves 
be duped by the farrago of puerilities and cant and lies 
that passes for logic in this matter. But the explanation 
is, of course, not far to seek. ‘‘The average man,” as 
Alderman Davies says, ‘‘ devoid of any training in economics, 
is unable to think out things for himself, and is therefore 
at the mercy of tendencious articles which appear in a 
Press almost wholly owned and controlled by persons 
whose interest it is that the present system of society should 
continue.” For the moment the public is not likely to 
get a thorough grounding in economics, nor does the Press 
leopard show any sign of changing his spots. Mr. Davies 
therefore sets himself the task of proving to the public 
that it is being duped, and that the leopard is a leopard 
and not a kindly watch-dog. The object of his book, as 
he says, is ‘‘ to give an up-to-date presentation of the case 
for nationalisation.” It is a valuable piece of work, done 
with great skill, and it ought to convince all but those who 
are beyond the reach of hard facts and common sense. 

The most popular argument of {the anti-Socialist is that 





public ownership of a great industry—the mines, for example, 
or the railways—spells waste and inefficiency. For public 
ownership means bureaucracy, and bureaucracy means red- 
tape, lack of enterprise, inelasticity. To that there are 
several answers. One is that, before passing judgment on 
a public service, you should examine all the circumstances 
and the policy on which it is run. The London County 
Council tramways, for instance, are sneered at as a costly 
failure. But, as Mr. Davies points out, the L.C.C. tramway 
system is ‘‘ compelled by law to set aside each year out of 
the takings a large sum for the repayment of debt, which is 
deducted before arriving at the profit. In addition, it has 
been burdened with numerous other charges for road 
improvements and upkeep, etc., that, in the case of a com- 
pany, would not have been charged to the undertaking at 
all. ... If the L.C.C. tramways undertaking were a 
company and were in the same position, it would—instead 
of talking about carrying on operations at a loss—distri- 
bute additional shares as a bonus to its shareholders.” 
Another answer is to point, as Mr. Davies does, to number- 
less nationally owned services and industries in different 
parts of the world which not even a fool can pretend are 
aught but a success. He gives us under this head some 
very interesting details about State undertakings in Australia 
and New Zealand—shipping, banking, fire and life insurance. 
Again, is the private enterprise which is contrasted favour- 
ably with public ownership, so efficient after all? The 
National Telephone Service is a by-word to-day. But 
read in this book what the users of the telephones thought 
and said about them twenty years ago, when they were 
under private management! Look round the capitalist 
world as it is, and see the economies of its organisation. 
The blessings of “competition” we know, and the blessings 
of “ combination” (after it has eliminated most of the 
competitive blessings) we know also. The one system 
gives us half-a-dozen milkmen serving a dozen houses, 
the other gives us Coats’s cotton. Is it only under national- 
isation that “ the consumer pays ” ? 

Is it pertinent to ask, too, whether}the private business is 
quite free from “‘red-tape,” and whether the much-vaunted 
“initiative” and “enterprise” of the capitalist entrepreneur 
is such an unalloyed public benefit ? There is a great deal, 
as Mr. Davies shows, to. be said for the public officials as 
against their counterparts in private business. Neverthe- 
less, he does not deny that there are evils in bureaucracy. 
But he makes a point—and an important point—when he 
urges that many of the complaints against the officials 
“ constitute an indictment not of the officials as such, but 
of a whole class—the governing class—which dominates 
not only government, and in a less degree municipal, enter- 
prises, but all the big businesses of the country. It may 
be true, as Mr. Davies contends, that the members of this 
class are, as a whole, “‘ incompetent and not even educated.”’ 
But the root of the trouble, we think, is not so much in their 
brains as in their souls. They do not want, whether they 
be Civil Servants or captains of industry, to develop State 
enterprises that will interfere with private profits. For 
profit-making is their religion, and their God is their Banking 
Account. And that brings us to what is really the funda- 
mental issue between those who desire public ownership 
and those who oppose it. Mr. Asquith says that national- 
isation would “ enthrone the rule of bureaucracy, tend to 
stereotype processes, paralyse individual initiative and 
enterprise, reduce output, and sooner or later it would 
impoverish the community.” “Impoverish which com- 
munity ?”’ asks Mr. Davies very pertinently. For there are two 
communities in our “ acquisitive society ” of to-day. One 
of them lives by preying on the other, disguise it how you 
will, and it will continue to live so, until the ideal of service 
is substituted for the ideal of money-making. In the 
advertisements with which the colliery owners are flooding 
the country at this moment there appears this significant 
sentence—‘‘ Coal Properties have always been an uncertain 
investment for the shareholders, even with expert direction. 
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What sort of an investment would they be under Govern- 
ment Control?” There is the whole thing in a nutshell— 
the religion of the plutocracy, their view of what coal means 
and what “the community” means, their contempt for the 
intelligence of the public! We frankly rejoice in stuff of 
this sort, for decent people will clearly not stand overmuch 
of it, and we are not surprised at the reports that Lord 
Gainford, one of the protagonists of the coal-owners, has 
already made many converts to nationalisation of the mines 
by his speeches against nationalisation of the mines ! 

But there still remains one enormously important thing 
to be said about nationalisation, which is that the kind of 
nationalisation demanded to-day is not bureaucracy. Mr. 
Davies says this, though he might perhaps have said it a 
little more strongly. He is anxious that the workers should 
share in control, although he confesses that he is not a 
Guild Socialist, and does not argue the precise degree of 
participation that they should have. But the draft Bill 
of the Railway Nationalisation Society (of which Mr. Davies 
is Chairman) printed at the end of the book, gives us an 
indication of his views on this point. And the Miners’ 
Federation Bill, which follows it, goes further still in the 
direction of democratic control, and we do not think that 
anyone can fairly accuse Mr. Davies of being “a mere 
State Socialist.” His book is not only valuable for its 
trenchant analysis of the false claims of the profit-maker 
and his henchmen in Press and Parliament. It is inspired 
throughout with a profound sympathy for the just claims 
of Labour as well as a zeal for the interests of the community. 
We do not suppose it will impress Mr. Harold Cox or Lord 
Leverhulme or the Prime Minister or the Editor of the 
Morning Post. But to lesser persons, who do not know 
which side their bread is buttered, we commend it very 
confidently. 


THE OLD CULTURE 


Essays, Old and New. By Euizasetru 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Throughout this volume Miss Wordsworth is fond of 
writing about the English character: she generalises with a 
certain affectionate insistence which is perhaps the secret 
of the Englishman's success with other people—when he is 
successful. In the long essay on The English Church and the 
English Character we have almost at the beginning this 
statement, whose sublime unconcern for any but the English 
constituents in these islands can only provoke a smile. 


Again, if we look at the map of our country, we shall see that it 
consists of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


Worpswortu. 


It is true she does differentiate quite clearly between the 
English and the Scotch; but she assumes throughout the 
essay that it is the happy destiny of the lesser peoples to 
be absorbed in this ‘‘ mystical” England, for whom she 
claims “that extraordinary woman, Queen Elizabeth ”— 
who was at least half Welsh, though Miss Wordsworth calls 
her “ the last sovereign of real English blood who ever sat 
on the English throne.” 

The sincere and secure mentality shown in these essays 
does seem, at any rate to one not of English blood, to be 
typical of the English temperament. For it is in tempera- 
ment rather than in character that the English differ from 
other British, and from many Continental peoples. In 
character the Englishman is really an adaptable, easily 
influenced person, hence the frequent succe ss of the marriage 
between English and foreigners, for marriage is ultimately 
a test of character, not of temperament. Whether all the 
praise Miss Wordsworth lavishes on the English will be 
regarded as deserving, or happily applied, may be disputed. 
Such a judgment as this would have an odd reception in 
Delhi or in Dublin: 


On the whole, he is a very tolerant master and rides his steeds 
“on the snaffle” rather than the curb. Consequently, as the 


present war is showing us, he wins the affection and confidence of 
subject or partially dependent races in a very remarkable way. 


He 





“I GIVE MY WIFE £1,000.” 


“And I am a poor man, too—really much poorer than 
one of the so-called * New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s birthday, 
I gave her £1,000.’ 

“When we sat eli for breakfast on that memorable 
morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 
the remark, * Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
you this {1,000.’” 

“This is an investment policy with the Sun Life of Canada, 
and I have made the first payment of {£58 6s., and should 
I die to-morrow, either through illness or accident, you 
would receive {1,000, plus half the deposit I have just paid— 
altogether £1,029 3s. 

“This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of age, 
we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about {1, 49 
another and a better birthday gift for both of us, eh? 

“ But,” said my wife, ““ how does it happen that you are 
entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years? ” 

“Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really invest- 
ments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty years 
are up. On the basis of past experience these dividends 
will amount to £450.” 

“It’s splendid,” she replied. 

“ Ves, it is,” I went on. ‘“ But what I like best, though, 
is that during all the twenty years, if anything should happen 
to me, you and the children will at least be secure from 
want. For instance, if I were taken off in the twelfth 
year y ou are bound to receive £1,394 4s.; that is, the original 
£1,000 plus 50 per cent. of all my deposits. 

“Another thing. It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of {1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income tax, thus 
saving {8 15s., making my net payments £49 IIs. per annum. 

“That is not all, either. If in years to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can look inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance asa loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.” 

“Well, John,” my wife remarked, “ this is some birthday 
gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can’t help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don’t want 
to draw that {1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
going to live for the full twenty years. We shall be getting 
on then, and {1,450 will be very useful.” 

“ Rather,” I said. “ It’s a fine provision for our old age.’ 

And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed {23,000,000, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 
Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 
annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2 


cay!“ SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” a 


It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has = 
become lost, and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces 
method in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to 
speak upon. 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 
Method for Extempore Speaking 
is such a system, as it develops the faculties of the mind to think quickly 
gives you the power of CONCENTRATION and ability to express yourself 
FLUENTLY and EFFECTIVELY without the use of estes 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
public speakers, including preachers, lecturers and business men. Benefit = 
is derived immediately and the fee is moderate. 
One Student writes: “ Your lessons hare opened out possibilities 
I had not dreamed of, not only as regards speaking without notes, 
but in the preparation, method, 4.’ 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, and read what 
others say about it. 
Full Particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk 8), 
“ Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. = 
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is—on the whole—fair, firm and just, and truthful: he seldom goes 
back from his word, or vacillates in his purpose ; and it is this 
extraordinary combination of constancy of purpose with rapidity 
of resource and adaptability of means that makes for success in his 
undertakings. 
There is much virtue in that phrase ‘‘ on the whole ’’—what, 
however, worries the “ steed” is why he should be ridden 
at all, either on curb or snaffle. 

Most of the essays are on less debatable subjects, or on 
matters where debate is not apt to be bitter. The gentle, 
cultured and informative papers on Ruskin, on Andrea del 
Sarto, on Jane Austen, on Columbus have about them a 
pleasant touch of the preceptors, but yet keep a genuine 
modesty which springs from real familiarity. We are 
especially pleased at Miss Wordsworth’s enthusiastic words 
about Ruskin, a great man whose fate it has been to attract 
more snarlers and detractors than genius usually suffers. 
Then there are one or two essays on “ morals,”’ dainty little 
papers full of good sense and considered comment on the 
foibles of mankind. The paper on Old Finery has a real 
flavour of Addison about it : 

I know few more depressing kinds of reading than the publishers’ 
advertisements at the end of a thirty or forty years’ old book—the 
best of works that were the rage—So-and-So’s Travels, Someone Else’s 
Essays, Charles Honeyman’s Sermons, Lady Fanny Flummey’s 
Novels—all dead now, dead and with no Resurgam on their hatch- 
ments! Yet the indifference we feel for these is outdone by the 
livelier disgust with which we turn over the would-be funny books 
of our ancestors—the sporting novel, the slangy novel, the carica- 
ture which has lost its laughter-compelling power, the verses with 
many italics, blanks, asterisks and initials which we now cannot 
conceive how any one can have thought witty. 

These essays represent the leisured culture of an age which 
has already almost passed. It will be a grave disaster if 
the reconstructed world for which we are waiting should 
make so gracious an accomplishment impossible: if it 
ever does, books such as Miss Wordsworth’s will preserve 
the memory of precious things until once more the world 
has time to cultivate taste. 


MODERN JAPAN 


Modern Japan, its Political, Military, and Industrial Organ- 
isation. By Witt1am Montcomery McGovern, Ph.D. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

It is a far cry from the enthusiasm of the De Goncourts 
and the fantasy of Lafcadio Hearn to the dispassionate 
efficiency of Dr. McGovern. Since the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war the translator of fairy-tales and the 
critic of colour-prints and hakemonos have been rapidly 
ousted by the statistician in all works attempting to intro- 
duce Japan to the occidental. But while we may regret, on 
the part of our eastern ally, the transition from the cult of 
the chrysanthemum to the cult of Krupp, we must express 
our gratitude to Dr. McGovern for his very comprehensive 
study of the present condition of Japan. His authority is 
unquestionable, his attitude unprejudiced. In less than 
three hundred pages he gives an account of the political 
events since the great change of 1867, and a complete 
review of the country’s military and industrial organisation. 
Any objection we could make to the book as a whole would 
be to complain that the concluding chapters on literature 
and religion are so short, but this dissatisfaction should be 
attributed rather to the subject than the author. Dr. 
McGovern refrains from drawing any conclusions; he 
simply states the facts, supporting them by copious statistics, 
and shows, without praising or deploring them, the conse- 
quences of Japan’s adoption of western ideals. But that 
fifteen pages are sufficient for an account of the development 
of literature and art since the change is a natural result 
which points the moral in itself. ‘“ As yet,” we are told, 


“Japan has produced no notable philosophical thinker. 
It is probable, judging from the past, that she will remain 
an assimilator rather than a producer, but that her culture 
and civilization will be even greater and more magnificent 
in the future than in the past, no one who knows the Japanese 


can doubt.” Dr. McGovern arrives no nearer to pronounc- 
ing a general verdict than this vague expression of a 
perorational optimism. We are inclined to doubt whether 
even this guarded anticipation is altogether justified. 
Following on the admission that’ no philosophical thinker 
of real value has been produced by the transition, we 
cannot help fearing the “culture and civilisation” which 
are thus increasing to be of a dangerously Teutonic nature, 
which the philosophical thinker, were he to appear, would 
spend most of his time in condemning. Two important 
characteristics of the present administration, emperor- 
worship and the power of that sinister camarilla, the genjo, 
are survivals of the ancient system, for which we may name 
obvious Teutonic parallels, while the formation of a bureau- 
cracy of water-tight compartments increases still more the 
suspicion that the old Japan has been superseded in favour 
merely of a new Germany. The value of individual initia- 
tive is inevitably degraded in a country of which we are 
given the depressing information that, “ Once entered as 
a One-Button official, it is extremely difficult to rise to the 
rank of a Sonin kwan, or Two-Button official, though on 
especial aptitude being shown such an event is not im- 
possible. The usual course, however, is to rise through 
the various sub-divisions of the Hannin rank (there are 
eight in all), beginning with grade eight and ending up 
with the highest, grade one.” It is true that this extreme 
bureaucratic organisation, helped by a rigorous con- 
scription for the army, has raised Japan in half a century 
to the status of a first-class power, a position which she now 
shares only with England and America, but when we remem- 
ber the traditions and productions of the old Japan we 
wonder doubtfully whether, both for her own sake and the 
world’s, the expense of so much effort in this particular 
direction has really been worth while. By comparing 
any of his earlier books, such as Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, with his last, Japan, an Interpretation, it is easy 
to see that Lafcadio Hearn was possessed by the same 
suspicion. There are few facts worth a good fairy-tale, 
and when we learn that, ““ As Germany became more and 
more the fashion, the numerous Teutonic thinkers were 
accepted as prophets, and in a more or less modified form 
they remain supreme to-day,” we not only fear that Japan 
will give us no more exquisite legends like Urashina and 
The Tongue-Cut Sparrow, but, worse still, that she herself 
may lose the power of enjoying them. Viewed in the 
perspective of the centuries, to build a battleship is relatively 
a small affair compared with producing an Outamaro or 
an Haronohu, and though Japan, if she will, may yet gain 
the world, it will be at the cost of something more important. 
We thank Dr. McGovern for an admirable and concise 
account of the present state of affairs, and regret that his 
clear and well-arranged data cannot lead us to his own 
conclusion. 


FREE-THINKERS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Free-thinkers of the Nineteenth Century. By Janer E. 
CourtTNEY, O.B.E. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book consists of essays on seven typical representa- 
tives of the nineteenth century—Frederick Dennison 
Maurice, Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, Huxley, Leslie 
Stephen, Harriet Martineau, and Charles Kingsley. Mrs. 
Courtney writes pleasantly of them all, though it cannot be 
said that she has anything new to say about them. More- 
over the selection of these seven names is so arbitrary as 
almost to belie the title of the book. For, whatever else 
they may have in common, they would convey little idea of 
what is meant by Free-thought to anyone previously ignorant 
of the term. Why Maurice and Kingsley, but not Colenso? 
Why Matthew Arnold, and not Shelley or Swinburne ? 
Where are Lyell and James Mill and John Mill and Herbert 
Spencer? And are none of the Pre-Raphaelite artists 
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VIENNA EMERGENCY 
RELIEF FUND 


For Starving Women and Children. 


Chairman 


Field-Marshal The EARI, HAIG, K.T. 
General The LORD HORNE, G.C.B. 
Lt.-General The EARL CAVAN, K.P. 
Rt. Hon. The LORD FARINGDON. 

Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.-P. 
Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M-P. 
LORD EUSTACE PERCY. 

VISCOUNT CURZON, M.P. 


Rt. Hon. F. HUTH JACKSON. 


The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Bart. 
Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 

Sir JOHN ELLERMAN, Bart. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G. 

Sir HEDLEY LE BAS. 

Mrs. REGINALD MCKENNA. 

P. A. MOLTENO, Esq. 

ROBERT GRANT, Esq., Junr. 

Major LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 





The Appeal 


December 16th, 1919. 


“The distress in Vienna has reached such intensity 
that we venture to appeal to the spirit of humanity of 
the British people to provide immediate succour. 

“ There is abundant evidence both official and other 
that the lack of food, warmth and clothing is causing 
— and permanent enfeeblement on an appalling 
scale. 

“The prospect of a city of 2} million inhabitants 
being left without adequate means of keeping its women 
and children alive, or in health, must appeal to every 
human heart. The hospitals of Vienna have been 
reduced to the last extremity, and may at any moment 
be closed owing to lack of food, fuel, medical stores and 
appliances. 

“ The funds will be applied to the most pressing and 
urgent needs, sothat this appeal will in no way interfere 
with the general appeal of the churches on behalf of the 
children of Europe. 

“It has the full sympathy and support of His 
Majesty’s Government, as is evidenced by the following 
letter from Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs :— 

‘I hasten to assure you of my complete sym- 
‘pathy with the proposal which you set forth. 
‘His Majesty’s Government is fully conscious of 
‘the terrible destitution now prevailing in 
‘ Austria, especially in the City of Vienna, and is 
‘carefully considering the steps which can best 
‘be taken for alleviating the prevailing distress. 
* Meanwhile, any relief which can be provided 
‘from private sources will be of great help, and 
‘may be the instrument of saving many lives. 
‘The supporters of your scheme may accordingly 
‘be assured that they will be contributing to a 
‘humanitarian work of the greatest urgency and 
‘importance, which has the full sanction and 
‘approval of His Majesty’s Government.’ 

“The advice and assistance of the International 
Relief Committee, upon which the British Food Mission 
is represented, and of Lt.-Colonel Sir Thos. Cunninghame, 
British Military Representative in Vienna, have been 
secured. ‘This will ensure that the funds are distributed 
without regard to creed or politics. The Bank of 
England has consented to act as Bankers, and the {1 
for {1 Government grant which is available for this 
fund will be applied for as soon as the necessary con- 
ditions have been fulfilled.” 

HAIG, F.-M. HORNE. 
F. MAURICE. 








The Result 


As a result of the Appeal contributions in 
money and gifts in kind have been received 
amounting to £115,000, and with the Government 
grant of a like amount under the {1 for {1 scheme 
the total sum raised is £230,000. 

The following purchases have been made and 
forwarded to Vienna:—2} million tins of Con- 
densed Milk, 115 tons of Dried Milk, 14 tons of 
Cocoa-Milk, 5,000 gallons of Cod-liver Oil, 4,000 Ibs. 
of Wool, 80 tons of Soap. Purchases of Flour, 
Fats, Sugar, Rice, Fuel, etc., have been made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cunninghame, the 
British Military Attaché, who is our representative 
in Vienna. 

The Committee is now in 


urgent need of a further 


£75,000 


which, together with the Government grant of a 
like amount, will enable it to continue and complete 
its scheme for feeding the destitute nursing mothers 
and children of Vienna until July next. 


To The Rt. Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 
Chairman, Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, 


12 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 


I have pleasure in enclosing £ : s. d. asa 
donation for the Starving Women and Children of 
Vienna. 
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suitable for inclusion? Nor can any view of Freethought 
in the nineteenth century be adequate if we confine ourselves 
purely to English products. Laplace and Goethe lived far 
into the nineteenth century, though their roots are in the 
eighteenth. But Comte, Helmholtz and Haeckel: Biich- 
ner, Strauss, Renan and Taine: even Baur and Sachmann : 
how can the progress of Freethought be understood without 
reference to these ? 

In short, Mrs. Courtney has not attempted to give any 
representative survey of Freethought in the nineteenth 
century, She has selected the names in which she herself 
happens to have been most interested, as indeed she was 
quite entitled to do. But the question inevitably arises 
as to whether “ Freethought ” is a suitable term to denote 
the connection between these seven very different person- 
ages. Several of them, we may suspect, would have dis- 
claimed the title with vehemence. Maurice and Kingsley 
would be not a little disconcerted to find themselves handed 
down to fame in the society of Bradlaugh and Huxley. 

Nevertheless they have something in common; it is 
not mere chance that has led an intelligent writer to group 
them thus together. What is this common element ? 
For it is something more than an all-pervasive aroma of 
the nineteenth century. They were mostly concerned 
with questions as to how far the Bible was true ; and their 
answers were in each case somewhat (though usually not 
very much) in advance of their times. They all held strong 
views on the matter, and they all regarded it as of vital 
importance to propagate those views to the utmost extent 
of their capacity. There is not one of them but would 
have recoiled with horror from the dictum of the French 
philosophes of the previous century: “ On ne doit pas 
prodiguer la vérité aux coquins.” Their mission was to 
prodiguer la vérité, or what they thought was la vérité to as 
many coguins as could be induced to listen to it. And 
hence they suffered some mild persecution at the hands 
of the said coquins, who always have regarded, do now, 
and always will regard their present opinions as the all- 
sufficient test of truth and righteousness. But the per- 
secution was mild (for they anteceded public opinion by 
not more than from 10 to 50 years), and they survived, chas- 
tened and strengthened by an adversity that was not 
crushing. Here then is the common element which has 
so struck the imagination of Mrs. Courtney. Had they 
been behind their times, or with their times, or more than 
fifty years in advance of their times, they would have 
languished in obscurity, and no graceful essayist would 
have celebrated their existence. If they lived now, they 
would perhaps be profiteering in wool and highly respected 
of the coguin; or on the other hand their coquin-baiting 
propensities might have led to their internment as con- 
scientious objectors, for no coguin now vexes himself 
much about the truth of the Bible, but every coquin is 
deeply concerned as to the righteousness of the British 
cause. And in neither case, we fancy, would they have 
been commemorated by the pen of Mrs, Courtney. 

Goethe has remarked in Dichtung und Wahrheit that 
anyone born ten years earlier or later would have been 
quite a different being, both as regards his own culture and 
his influence on others. Gibbon similarly remarks that 
“It is an obvious truth that the times must be suited to 
extraordinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell 
and Retz might now expire in obscurity.” If John Bright 
were alive now, he plainly would not be among the ranks 
of statesmen: for he opposed war, he opposed socialism, 
he opposed the factory acts with all the strength of intense 
conviction. The present age brings to the fore another 
type of mind, to which other kinds of convictions are natural. 
The intangible “ spirit of the age ” has an eclectic influence 
on the production of great men: it brings out those who 
are in harmony with it, and leaves the rest. What is called 
greatness is the product of two factors—the individual 
and his age. Potential genius is far more abundant than 
kinetic genius. Relativity is true in society, as in physics, 


and one test of civilization is the kind of “ great man ” 
produced by it. Does anyone suppose that the present 
age could develop a Shakespeare? It is not because there 
may not be potential Shakespeares about. Our blood is 
that which flowed in Shakespeare’s veins, and here and 
there the laws of heredity would suggest that it would 
crop up sufficiently free from dross to be capable of develop- 
ment. But the environment would soon starve it. There 
is not sufficient freedom—of thought, of belief, of utterance, 
of action. His strength would be spent in resisting con- 
formity: the natural channels of his mind could not be 
traversed without friction, and that friction would limit the 
distance travelled. We live in an age of moral issues. Our 
outlook on things is not: are they true, or are they beauti- 
ful? but are they good? The moral question is every- 
where ; it dominates the scientific issues, and overwhelms 
the xsthetic. Even among those who endeavour most to 
escape from it, it reveals its presence by the mere conscious- 
ness of the effort to repudiate it. And so it was with Mrs, 
Courtney’s Freethinkers. The moral question was to them 
everything. There is a difference in the kind of morals 
advocated or attacked; but not much difference in the 
fact that the moral aspect of questions was predominant. 
They represented their age ; and we look back upon them 
with the same sort of curiosity that we look upon a lady 
dressed in Victorian fashions, and in the same sort of way 
that our successors will no doubt look upon us. They did 
good work in their time: they defeated the coqguin in the 
end; but he remains just as much a coguin at heart, and 
merely exercises his coqguinerie in other directions. The 
one thing needed is more freedom and more toleration. 
We clothe our bodies in a form of dress prescribed within 
narrow limits by convention, Still more we clothe our 
minds in the tightest of corsets. Those corsets are made 
by the coquin, and made to fit himself, so that he feels no 
discomfort ; and the rest of us have got so used to them 
that we not only speak and act, but also think along the 
prescribed lines. Our seven Freethinkcrs ventured to 
leosen their corsets a little to the great scandal of their 
times. Liberty and toleration are the main lessons which 
their lives have to teach us; but unfortunately those 
virtues belong rather to the feelings than the intellect, 
and are little susceptible of being taught. 


HARD STUFF 


Three Lancashire Plays. By Harotp Bricnouse. French. 
6s. net. 

If the mere Londoner took the plays of Stanley Houghton 
and Mr. Brighouse seriously, he would be reduced to 
wondering why Manchester children were ever allowed to 
grow up, and, having grown up, why they did not immedi- 
ately kill their parents. Of course, one has to remember 
that flung bricks are a form of introduction, by long tradition, 
in the North of England; so mere rudeness and callous 
insolence probably have a different value from what they 
have in the softer South. Manners, if we can believe The 
Game, the first of these plays, are a form of mental weakness 
in Laneashire; fathers bark at their children, children 
snarl at their mothers as naturally as we in the South speak 
in ordinary conversation. The worst of it is, this style of 
hard-hitting in talk makes poor reading for those used to a 
more civilised type of comedy. To read the family conver- 
sation in The Game—the game is, of course, football— 
is like assisting at a boxing match in which both men hit 
below the belt and end up by punishing the timekeeper. Mr. 
Brighouse’s second play is of the “ eighteen-twenties,” 
when machines were first introduced. The family life is the 
same as in the 1920’s—the fathers think their sons are fools, 
and the sons know their fathers are. In Zack, much the 
pleasantest of his dramas, Mr. Brighouse not only introduces 
a civilised character—there is an uncle from London in 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


D. DAVIS AND SONS 


At the 31st ordinary general meeting of D. Davis and Sons, Limited, 
held at Winchester House, London, on Wednesday, March 31st, Mr. 
A. Mitchelson (the chairman of the company), who presided, said the 
net profits for the year amounted to {248,915 and there was a carry- 
forward of {91,215. 

Reviewing the events of the year, the Chairman said it had been a 
period of greatly-increased difficulty and complexity. The net result 
of the Coal Industry Government inquiry was that the only material 
changes during the year in the reorganisation of the industry were the 
reduction of the working hours to seven and the increase of wages. 

The effect of these two factors upon the output of coal and the cost 
of production had been exceedingly serious. It had, moreover, been 
greatly accentuated by a series of sectional strikes of miners in different 
parts of the country and by increased absenteeism. The most sig- 
nificant fact in connection with the decline of coal production was the 
serious drop in the output per man employed. Official figures showed 
that, although the number of men employed in the South Wales 
coalfield had increased from about 208,000 in January, 1919, to 239,000 
in December, 1919, the output per man per month had decreased 
from 20} tons to 15} tons, which was a very heavy decline indeed. 
The output at Ferndale was actually 7,000 tons less in 1919 than in 
the previous year notwithstanding that there were nearly 1,300 more 
men employed. There seemed very little doubt that the principle of 
a high minimum wage was fundamentally unsound, as tending to the 
diminution of output, and he earnestly hoped that whatever new 
arrangements might be made as the outcome of the present demand for 
increased wages, they might be based on the principle of payment by 
results. The offer of the Government to the miners was, in his view, 
a generous one, and he hoped it would be accepted. That the men 
should be in a position to earn good wages was in itself desirable, 
provided there was a commensurate return in the shape of output, for 
the greater the production the better it would be for the workmen, 
for the industry and for the consumer. The financial control of the 
industry during the past year had been of a most chaotic character, 
and this state of uncertainty had resulted in the suspension of ex- 
penditure on extensions and improvements estimated to approximate 
£60,000,000. Notwithstanding the many difficulties which had been 
experienced, he trusted that the time might soon come when the in- 
dustry would be relieved from the hampering restrictions of bureau- 
cratic control and the freedom of private enterprise restored. He 
was happy to acknowledge at this time distinct signs of improved 
relations between employers and workmen, and he hoped that a 
spirit of friendly co-operation might take the place of strife, and he 
referred to what had been done by the company in regard to the 
social welfare of the workmen. 

In conclusion, the Chairman referred to the resignation of Mr. Peter 
Haig Thomas as director, owing to pressure of other engagements, 
and that the board had unanimously elected Mr. D. R. Llewellyn to 
fill the vacancy. ° 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Major F. S. Cartwright, 
the report of the directors and statement of accounts were adopted 
and the payment of the dividends confirmed. 

Mr. D. R. Llewellyn, Mr. H. Seymour Berry and Sir Leonard W. 
Ilewelyn, K.B.E., were re-elected directors. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company were re-appointed 
auditors, and the proceedings concluded with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the officials and staff for their services during a year of complexities 
and difficulties. 





WELSH NAVIGATION STEAM 
COAL 


At the fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Welsh Navigation 
Steam Coal Company, Limited, Mr. Archibald Mitchelson, chairman of 
the company, who presided, said that operations on the property of 
the company were commenced about twelve years ago, and until 
to-day no dividend had been declared on the Ordinary capital. ‘This, 
he said, was a striking illustration of the risks taken by capital in a 
highly speculative industry. Large sums had been expended over a 
long period of years without any return whatever to the people who 
had found.the money. The chairman afterwards drew attention to 
the increase of capital made in March of last year, which involved an 
issue of 40,000 Ordinary shares of {10 each, which were distributed in 
the form of a bonus to the shareholders of D. Davis and Sons, Limited. 
The dividend which it was proposéd to declare that day fully justified 
that distribution. After a somewhat prolonged period of difficulties 
and delays they were beginning to derive the fruits of their efforts and 
patience, and there was every reason for looking forward to increased 
success. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. H. Seymour 
Berry, the directors’ report and statement of accounts were adopted. 

Mr. D. R. Llewellyn, Major F. S. Cartwright and Sir Leonard W. 
Llewelyn, K.B.E., were re-elected directors. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company were re-appointed 
auditors and the meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Officials and staff. 
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(ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE ‘ 


LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°c 
LOAN STOCK. 


ai 
THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
iClese to Southamptos Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 


“ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 
supply American and French Books promptly. 


NEW BOOKS evcstsieaesress 


H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 


k, 














I hold a Large Stock in all Departments and can 





Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 
2 vols., 21s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols.. £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce 
£7 10s. ; Marshall's Life of George Washington, 1804, 5 vols., £3 3s. ; Fauna Hawailiensis or 
Zoology of Sandwich Isles, £4 10s., 1899 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, Limited Edition, with horrible plates, 15s.; Way's Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed copy, 1902, 21s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atias, 42s. ; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Madness, 1876, 25s.; Oripp’s Old English Plate 1891, £2 2s. ; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 1ls.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, ist Edit., 2is.; F. W. Bain'’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 308. ; Max Beerbohm's Cartoons, 
“The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, £3 36.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it where, try me. I am the 
most ex bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bri Street, B m. 


oe of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols 
complete, £16 10s.; Wal ‘s Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 108.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £28 ; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 
Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit., 21 vols., £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus. 30s.; Atkins’ 
N 8 50 





i, large col. plates, £5 5s. ; awe Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., illus.. 
£7 108.; A British Poets, 52 vols., £4 10s. ; ch, 100 vols., in 25, £10; Haszlitt’s 
Works, 16 vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, Novels, Poems, etc., 98 vols., £10; 
‘se Works, 20 vols., £4; aunes aay 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
Napoleon, 700 fine vings, 10 vi 9, 1 : 
t, 3,000 books wanted. List fre.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
8 . Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 





Bo and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 

autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 22. 
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The Game—but actually lets her triumph over the hard heads 
of Lancashire. But Zack, the hero this maiden supports 
and finally marries, is regarded as an idiot by his family, 
and is certainly not as bright as one would wish, though 
probably brighter than any soft-hearted person is allowed 
to become in Lancashire. 

Dramatically, none of the plays is important save Zack. 
The Game is pure Houghton, with that tiresome cleverness 
for which we are afraid Mr. Shaw is responsible: the 
badness of The Northerners can be gauged by those who can 
remember such old-fashioned novels as Mary Barton and 
Put Yourself in His Place. Mr. Brighouse has been content 
with incident and melodrama in dealing with a subject 
which gave great opportunities for character-study. Zack, 
the lightest of the plays, reads merrily and should act cheer- 
fully ; it has a pleasant touch of the folk-tale about it, 
reminding one of the sound tradition which makes the fool 
of the family wed the princess. 


THE CITY 


HERE was a tendency for markets to improve after 
the holiday, but the French action in Germany 
promptly repressed this, and drove the franc down 

to the unheard of figure of 61.75 to the £. The real opinion 
of the City on this subject (which does not find expression 
in the%daily press) is that as regards both international and 
financial policy those at the helm in France are stark raving 
mad; the continued depreciation of the franc is the proof 
of this strong statement. The New York exchange con- 
tinues to improve, and has again reached the four-dollar 
mark. American business men are frankly sceptical as to 
this rate being maintained, and I fear they are right. The 
announcement that the Treasury is going to write holders 
of American securitits lodged with it, making firm offers 
for the stock, indicates one of the measures it is proposed 
to take to find means of paying off the Anglo-French loan 
maturing in the United States in October next. The report 
of a Swiss bank reveals the fact that Swiss loans to Great 
Britain, which at June 30th, 1919, amounted to 
frs. 74,460,000, were secured by the deposit with the National 
City Bank in New York of £3,598,000 of Argentine and 
Chilean bonds and 49,920 Common Shares of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the Swiss loans to France, which at 
that date aggregated frs. 122,750,000, were secured by the 
deposit with the Swiss National Bank in Berne of 
frs. 309,460,000 bonds of French railways and frs. 29,180,000 
of Suez Canal bonds. 


* * * 


Budget fears have practically vanished from the stock 
markets, it being understood that the Coalition is not going 
to offend its supporters or incur unpopularity by taxing 
them heavily; the vast sales of national assets will tide 
it over this Budget, and aprés nous, le déluge ! Underwriters 
had to take up about one-quarter of the Bristol 6 per cent. 
loan, which, allowing for the bad period at which it was 
issued, is better than was anticipated. The new London 
County Council loan mentioned in the newspapers, which 
is to appear in a day or two, should be oversubscribed, the 
terms being decidedly attractive, and readers with spare 
capital cannot go far wrong in taking up some of this well- 
devised loan, much of which will be Sonia to housing 
purposes. It is only since the prominence given to the 
prosperity of Courtaulds that the public generally has any 
idea of the large profits derived from the manufacture of 
artificial silk. As a matter of fact, for many years past the 
few factories throughout Europe which have made this product 
have been coining money, and a few weeks ago the prospectus 
of the British Cellulose and Chemical (Parent Company) 
disclosed the fact that this concern proposed to go in for 
the manufacture of artificial silk on a very large scale. In 
the trade, controversy is raging as to which of the two under- 
takings has the better process, but in any case the supply 
is not equal to the demand, and I understand that manu- 
facturers are still severely rationing their customers, Now 





comes news from Lyons that a large factory is to be estab- 
lished there for the manufacture of a new form of cloth by 
an entirely new process, which is to be called silk cellulose. 
It is claimed that this product has the same brilliancy as the 
artificial silks at present produced, a touch similar to silk, 
that is impervious to water, and is no more dangerousfrom 
fire than ordinary natural silk, whilst it has remarkable solidity 
and durability. The thread of the artificial silks at present 
manufactured is somewhat coarse and thick, but the new 
fabric, it is claimed, permits of the making of threads of 
great fineness, and is particularly suitable for fine quality 
fabrics. The difference between the new and the old pro- 
cesses is technically described as follows :—Instead of 
converting a thick liquid (the viscose) into thread, it appears 
that it is possible to preserve the wood fibres and convert 
them into a brilliant and solid cellulose. As a result of this 
there is obtained a greater molecular concentration and a 
regular geometric form in the elements that make up the 
thread; all of which, it is claimed, greatly increases the 
strength and durability of the cloth. The most important 
point of all, it is claimed, is that the new process results 
in cheaper production, but whether the consumer will get 
the benefit remains to be seen. The consumption of silk 
is increasing by enormous strides; I suppose there are 
still a few young women left (possibly in the Land Army, 
on weekdays) who do not sport silk stockings, but their 
number must be rapidly decreasing. 


* * * 


It does not look as though artificial silk were in any way 
diminishing the demand for natural silk. According to the 
trade reports from Japan, the export of natural silk from 
that country shows that the depreciation of the European 
exchanges has caused a considerable falling off in their 
imports from Japan, but the United States, Canada, 
Australia and India have taken vastly increased quantities 
of silk textile fabrics. It is remarkable to note, by the way, 
in glancing through trade reports, how the United States is 
takittg the products of the world which are not flowing to 
Europe. In rubber this is notoriously the case, and with 
coffee it is stated in Amsterdam that exports of that com- 
modity to the United States from the Dutch Indies (which 
produce about 10 per cent. of the world’s output) increased 
from 35,000 ewt. in 1915 to 870,000 ewt. last year, which 
makes up for the small quantities taken by Germany and 
Austria. The great increase in American consumption is 
attributed to that country going dry, and is a justification 
of the oft-repeated advice given here to invest in companies 
going in for rubber and coffee, and plantation products 
generally. Holders of brewery stocks should take this 
advice to heart, and exchange into shares of companies 
which, in addition to other products, cultivate coffee and 
tea. Lists of such companies have frequently been given 


in these notes. 
x x * 


Some discussion is going on in the United States as to the 
basis on which the railroads should be valued, for, with the 
increasing control by the State and the possibility, sooner 
or later, of nationalisation, some working basis will have to 
be arrived at. The Interstate Commerce Commission which 
has to decide the point has not yet come to any decision, but 
Judge Prouty, the head of the Division of Valuation, has 
expressed his opinion to the Commission that the final value 
of a railroad should be the cost of reproduction (or “ replace- 
ment,” as we should say), less depreciation, plus appreciation 
and “ going concern” value. This is the first time that an 
official suggestion has been made that any allowance should 
be made for anything approaching goodwill, and Judge 
Prouty’s recommendation is that 7 or 8 per cent. of the cost 
of replacement, exclusive of land and equipment, would 
cover this item. The point may be of interest over here one 
of these days, and with public utility undertakings like 
railways and tramways, whose charges are regulated by 
Parliament, the goodwill or value as a going concern is not 
to be measured by the ordinary commercial standard of so 
many years’ purchase of annual profits, for the good reason 
that such profits, in large measure, depend upon what 


Parliament itself permits. 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 








